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A NNE LOUISE GERMAINE NECKER, 
41 the celebrated daughter of M. Necker, 
Minister of Finance to Louis XVI, was born at 
Paris, April 22, 1766. In her earliest years 
she manifested uncommon vivacity of percep- 
tion and depth of feeling; and at the age of 
eleven, her sprightliness, her self-possession, 
and the eager and intelligent interest which 
she took in all the subjects of conversation, 
rendered her the pet and the wonder of the 
brilliant circle which frequented her father’s 
house. Necker himself, though he delighted 
in promoting the development of his daughter’s 
talents, was a watchful critic of her faults. 
“T owe,” she said, “to my father’s penetra- 
tion, the frankness of my disposition, and the 
simplicity of my mind. He exposed every sort 
of affectation; and in his company I formed 
the habit of thinking that my heart lay open 
to view.” She repaid his care and tenderness 


by a passionate and devoted affection, such as | 
| spiration, and was herself an example of their 


scarcely seems to belong to the relationship 
which existed between them. Throughout his 
life the desire to minister to his pleasure was 
her first object, and his death threw a perma- 
nent shade of melancholy over her spirit. One 
of her most valuable works is the defense of 
his administration during the stormy times 
that immediately preceded the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Madlle. Necker paid the usual price of 
mental precocity, in its debilitating effects on 
her bodily constitution. At the age of fourteen 
serious apprehensions were entertained for her 
life; and she was sent to St. Ouen, in the 
neighborhood of Paris, for the benefit of coun- 
try air, with orders to abstain from every kind 
of severe study. Thither her father repaired 
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at every interval of leisure; and being with- 
drawn from the strict line of behavior pre- 
scribed by her mother, who, having done much 
herself by dint of study, thought that no ac- 
complishments or graces could be worth pos- 
sessing which were not the fruit of study, she 
passed her time in the unrestrained enjoyment 
of M. Necker’s society, in the indulgence of 
her brilliant imagination, and the cultivation 
of her powerful mind. This course of life was 
more favorable to the development of that 
poetical, ardent, and enthusiastic temper which 
was the source of so much enjoyment and so 
much distinction, than to the habits of self- 
control, without which such a temper is al- 
most too dangerous to be called a blessing. 
Her character at this period is thus described 
by her relative and-biographer, Mad. Necker 
de Saussure: “We may figure to ourselves 
Mad. de Stael, in her early youth, entering 
with confidence upon a life which to her prom- 
ised nothing but happiness. Too benevolent 
to expect hatred from others, too fond of talent 
in others to anticipate the envy of her own, 
she loved to exalt genius, enthusiasm, and in- 


power. The love of glory and of liberty, the 
inherent beauty of virtue, the pleasures of affec- 
tion, each in turn afforded subjects for her elo- 
quence. Not that she was always in the clouds; 
she never lost presence of mind, nor was she 
run away with by enthusiasm.” 

Endowed with such qualities, the effect 
which Madlle. Necker produced upon her in- 
troduction to society was as brilliant as her 
friends could desire. At the age of twenty, in 
1786, she married the Baron de Stael Holstein, 
embassador of Sweden at the court of France. 
He was much the elder, and the matter seems 
to have been arranged by her parents, with her 
acquiescence, but without her heart being at 
all interested in the connection. And to the 
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engagement of Baron de Stael not to take her 
to reside in Sweden, we trace two things that 
marked her subsequent life—her devoted love 
and attention to her father, and her devotion 
to her ideal hero, Count Louis de Narbonne. 
During a large portion of their married life they 
were separated from each other by the Baron’s 
absences from France; but when age and sick- 
ness weighed him down, she hastened to com- 
fort him, and his last hours were soothed by 
her presence and watchful care. By this mar- 
riage Mad. de Stael had four children, of whom 
only a son and a daughter survived her; the 
latter became the wife of Due de Broglia; the 
former inherited his father’s title, and has won 
for himself a creditable place in the literature 
of the age. 

As might be expected, Mad. de Stael en- 
tered with enthusiasm into the stirring scenes 
and events of the French Revolution. M. 
Lamartine thus eloquently introduces her on 
the Revolutionary stage: “A young, but al- 
ready influential female gave to the party of 
the constitutional moderes the prestige of her 
youth, her genius, and her enthusiasm—it was 
Madame de Stael. Necker’s daughter, she had 
inspired politics from her birth. Her mother’s 
salon had been the cenaculum of the phi- 
losophy of the 18th century. Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Buffon, D’Alembert, Diderot, Bernardin 
St. Pierre, Condorcet, had played with this 
child, and fostered her earliest ideas. Her 
cradle was that of the Revolution. Her fa- 
ther’s popularity had played about her lips, and 
left there an inextinguishable thirst for fame. 
She sought it in the storms of the populace, in 
calumny, and death. Her genius was great, 
her soul pure, her heart deeply impassioned. 
A man in her energy, a woman in her tender- 
ness, that the ideal of her ambition should be 
satisfied, it was necessary for her to associate 
in the same character genius, glory, and love. 

“Nature, education, and fortune rendered pos- 
sible this triple dream of a woman, a philoso- 
pher, and a hero. Born in a republic, educated 
in a court, daughter of a minister, wife of an 
embassador, belonging by birth to the people, 
to the literary world by talent, to the aristoc- 
racy by rank, the three elements of the Revolu- 
tion mingled or contended in ‘her. Her genius 
was like the antique chorus, in which all the 
great voices of the drama unite in one tumult- 
uous concord. A deep thinker by inspiration, 
a tribune by eloquence, a woman in attraction, 
her beauty, unseen by the million, required in- 
tellect to be admired, and admiration to be 
felt. Hers was not the beauty of form and 
features, but visible inspiration and the mani- 


| 
| 


| ture, tone of voice, look 


festation of passionate impulse. Attitude, ges- 
all obeyed her mind, 
and created her brilliancy. Her black eyes, 
flashing with fire, gave out from beneath their 
long lids as much tenderness as pride. Her 
look, so often lost in space, was followed by 
those who knew her, as if it were possible to 
find with her the inspiration she sought. That 
gaze, open, yet profound as her understanding, 
had as much serenity as penetration. We felt 
that the light of her genius was only the re- 
verberation of a mine of tenderness of heart. 
“Events rapidly ripened; ideas and things 
were crowded into her life; she had no infancy. 





| At twenty-two vears of age she had maturity 


of thought with the grace and softness of 
youth. She wrote like Rousseau, and spoke 
like Mirabeau. Capable of bold conceptions 
and complicated designs, she could contain in 
her bosom at the same time a lofty idea and a 
deep feeling. Like the women of old Rome, 
who agitated the republic by the impulses of 
their hearts, or who exalted or depressed the 
empire with their love, she sought to mingle 
her feelings with her politics, and desired that 
the elevation of her genius should elevate him 
she loved. Her sex precluded her from that 
open action which public position, the tribune, 
or the army only accord to men in public gov- 
ernments; and thus she compulsorily remained 
unseen in the events she guided. To be the 
hidden destiny of some great man, to act 
through and by him, to grow with his great- 
ness, be eminent in his name, was the sole am- 
bition permitted to her—an ambition tender 


| and devoted, which seduces a woman while it 





suffices to her disinterested genius. She could 
only be the mind and inspiration of some 
political man; she sought such a one, and in 
her delusion believed she had found him.” 

The ideal hero that she thus selected was 
the Count Louis de Narbonne, a young general 
officer of illustrious race, excessively handsome, 
and with a mind full of attraction, varied in its 
powers and brilliant in its display. He was 
full of ambition and courage, but was destitute 
of genius, penetration, and enthusiasm. Mad. 
de Stael was deceived as much by the heart as 
by the intellect of M. de Narbonne. Her sens- 
itive and masculine imagination invested the 
young soldier with all she desired to find in 
him. He was but a brilliant, active, high- 
couraged man—she pictured him a politician 
and a hero. She magnified him with all the 
endowments of her dreams, in order to bring 
him up to her ideal standard; she found pat- 
rons for him; surrounded him with a prestige; 
created a name for him; marked out a course. 
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She made him the living type of her politics. 
“To disdain the court, gain over the people, 
command the army, intimidate Europe, carry 
away the Assembly by his eloquence; to strug- 
gle for liberty; to save the nation, and become, 
by his popularity alone, the arbiter between 
the throne and the people; to reconcile them 
by a constitution at once liberal and monarch- 
ical—such was the perspective that she opened 
for herself and M. Narbonne.” She but 
awakened his ambition, yet he believed him- 
self capable of the destinies which she dreamed 
of for him. Strange to say, Madame de Con- 
dorcet, an exceedingly-lovely woman, united 
with Madame de Stael in enthusiasm for this 
yeung minister. The one lent him the brill- 
iancy of her genius, the other the influence of 
her beauty. These two females appeared to 
fuse their feelings in one common devotion for 
the man honored by their preference. As their 
devotion was pure, their rivalry could easily 
be sacrificed at the shrine of ambition. Both, 
of course, were married women, finding their 
ideal hero outside of their own homes; but 
then this was France, and France, too, in the 
terrible times of the Revolution. 

Having marvelously passed safely through the 
“Reign of Terror” with her head still upon 
her shoulders, Madame de Stael hailed the es- 
tablishment of the Directory in 1795 as the com- 
mencement of a settled government. Through 
life she devoted a large portion of her attention 


de 


to politics, which she designated as compre- 
hending within their sphere, morality, religion, 
and literature. Her brilliant conversation drew 
around her the ablest and most accomplished 
men of the French capital; and in Paris, where 
the public opinion of France is compressed into 
a narrow space, wit or beauty has always had 
an influence unknown to the more sedate na- 
tions of the world. At this period ske wrote 
the two treatises, “On the Influence of the 
Passions on the Happiness of Individuals and 
of Nations,” and “On Literature Considered in 
its Relations to Social Institutions” —treatises 
more interesting as specimens of her genius 
than important for the truth of her theories. 
At the end of 1799 Bonaparte rose to power 
on the ruin of the Directory. That remarkable 
man inspired Madame de Stael from the first 
with an indescribable fear and dislike; and as 
she saw at once the danger to which the cause 
of rational liberty was exposed by his ambition, 
and feared not to express her sentiments, her 
house became the focus of discontent. The at- 
tention of the First Consul was soon attracted 
to the house of Mad. de Stael, and the center 
of opposition existing there; and erelong she 








received an intimation from Fouché, “that 
Mad. de Stael’s retirement from Paris for a 
short time would be expedient.” In the Spring 
of 1800 Bonaparte’s absence on the campaign 
of Marengo, and the publication of her work on 
literature, brought Mad. de Stael again into 
fashion. From that time till 1802 she remained 
undisturbed, and divided her time chiefly be- 
tween Paris and her father’s residence at Cop- 
pet, on Lake Geneva. In the latter year, in 
which she published “ Delphine,” her intimacy 
with Bernadotte caused Napoleon again to re- 
gard her with suspicion, though the dread 
of being banished from the delights of Parisian 
society had taught her prudence. “They pre- 
tend,” said Bonaparte, “that they neither talk 
politics nor mention me; but I know not how it 
happens that people seem to like me less after 
visiting her.” Prudence, or the warning of her 
friends, detained Mad. de Stael at Coppet dur- 
ing the Winter of 1802-3; but when war broke 
out, and she thought Bonaparte’s attention was 
fully occupied by the purposed descent upon 
England, she could not resist the thirst for con- 
versation which always drew her to Paris. 
She did not venture to enter the city; but she 
had not been leng in its neighborhood when she 
was terribly disconcerted by a peremptory order 
not to appear within forty leagues of the 
metropolis. ; 

Janished from Paris, and Paris being France 
to her, she determined to visit Germany. 
Weimar was her first place of abode, where she 
became acquainted with Goethe, Wieland, and 
Schiller; and under their auspices commenced 
her study of the German language and litera- 
ture. 

In 1804 she proceeded to Berlin; but she was 
suddenly recalled to Switzerland bv the illness 
and death of her father. To this most painful 
loss Mad. Necker de Saussure attributes a deep 
and beneficial influence on her friend’s char- 
acter. “It inspired a melancholy which per- 
haps never was entirely dissipated: it raised 
her thoughts to a more exalted strain of medita- 
tion, and gave vigor and consistency to those 
reverential feelings which before were hardly 
definite enough to be termed religion.” 

At this time she composed her account of the 
private life of M. Necker, of which it has been 
said that no other work conveys so good a 
notion of the author. Shortly after she visited 
Italy for the first time. The grand and solemn 
remains of antiquity harmonized with the mel- 
ancholy of her mind; and in this journey was 
developed a love of art, and, in a less degree, a 
taste for scenery, of which up to this time she 
seems to have been strangely deficient. The 
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fruit of her travels appeared in “Corinne,” 
written after her return to Coppet in 1805, 
and published in Paris early in 1807, which 
raised her to the first class of living writers. 


In the whole circle of polite literature, we | 
scarcely know of any production in modern | 


times that has been honored with such loud 
encomiums this celebrated work. On its 
first appearance the French capital was elo- 
quent in its enthusiastic bursts of applause. 
We find the following analytical criticism by 
one of the leading pens of Paris: 

“In literature, strictly so called, and out of 


as 


the sphere of politics, Corinne is the master- | 


piece of Mad. de Stael. It is the shining, im- 
mortal work that first acquired her a rank among 
great writers. It is a work of genius, in which 
two different objects, a romance and a picture 
of Italy, are intimately amalgamated; it is at 
once a work of art and a work of feeling—a 
poem and a display of the heart. 
extreme freshness and vivacity in the expres- 
sions, yet we perceive in them an ingenious 
erudition. The latter part of the work forms 
a complete contrast with the beginning; the 
most gloomy tint pervades it, exhibiting what 
may be termed a fearful display of the talent 
of depicting grief+those nice shades which 
mark the degrees of sorrowful feeling, and fix, 
if the expression may be allowed, the fugitive 
miseries of the heart. 

“The multitude of eloquent passages and 
enchanting pictures which adorn this extra- 
ordinary production do not impair in the least 
the interest of the fiction, as the authoress has 
skillfully introduced the digressions only where 
the progress of the action is suspended, when 
the reader is even afraid of its resuming its 
course, and when he enjoys a moment of re- 
pose so much the more because he is sensible 
of an approaching storm. 
are, without the reader’s suspecting it, con- 
tinually discussed throughout the work—they 
are domestic happiness and the pleasures of 
the imagination, shining genius contrasted with 
modest and rigid virtue; while the pleadings 
for and against these two kinds of existence 
appear to be equally powerful, till at length 
both become harmoniously blended in the sub- 
lime ideal creation of the author’s genius. 
The writings of Mad. de Stael appear to belong 
to a new age; they announce, as they tend to 
produce, another, period in society and litera- 
ture—an of strong, generous, animated 
thoughts—sentiments proceeding from the depths 
of the human heart; so that, on a second or 
third reading, we become impressed with ideas 
which with surprise we discover in a passing 


age 


Two general ideas | 
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inspection had escaped our notice. Corinne is 
a work adapted to all readers; from its brilliant 
pictures the artist may derive fresh enthusiasm, 
with new means of expressing it; the learned 
may acquire ingenious comparisons and new 
imagery; the tourist to the classic land of the 
Old World, the most important and judicious 
hints; and the critic, the observations of a 
mind admirably fitted for acquiring correct 
opinions; in a word, it is a work which has 
compelled the suffrages of all, and commanded 
universal praise.” 

The great fault of Corinne is its superabund- 
ance of excellencies; the grand defect is the 
want of repose; there is too much, too ingen- 
ious reflection, too uniform an ardor of feeling; 
the understanding is fatigued, the heart grows 
weary and ceases to feel. 

Before the publication of Corinne Mad. de 


| Stael had ventured into the neighborhood of 


There is an | 





| 
| 





Paris. The book contained nothing hostile to 
Napoleon; but the new wreath of fame which 
the author had woven for herself revived his 
spleen, and she soon received a peremptory 
order to quit France. She sorrowfully retired 
to Coppet. To those who to console her in her 
exile were extolling the beauties of the Lake 
Geneva, she said, ‘‘Give me the Rue du Bac; 
I would prefer living in Paris on a fourth 
story, with a hundred louis a year.” One of 
her ruling passions was love of society and 
conversation. The chief studies of her exile 
were German literature and metaphysics. 

In the Autumn of 1807 she visited Vienna, 
where she spent a year in tranquil enjoyment, 
soothed by the respect and admiration, and 
gratified by the polished manners and conver- 
sation of the exalted circles in which she moved, 
and undisturbed by the petty tyranny which, 
in her stolen visits to France, always hung 
over her head. In 1808 she returned to Cop- 
pet to arrange the materials for her great work 
on Germany. Having devoted nearly two 
years to this task, she went to France in the 
Summer of 1810, the decree of exile being so 
far relaxed that she was permitted as before to 
reside forty leagues from the capital. Her 
principal object was to superintend the print- 
ing of her work, which was to be published at 
Paris. After passing safely, though with many 
alterations, through the censorship, the last 
proof was corrected September 23d. Scarcely 
was this done, and ten thousand copies struck 
off, when the whole impression was seized and 
destroyed. She was enabled, by timely warn- 
ing, to secrete the manuscript. This blow was 
accompanied by an order to quit France with- 
out delay. We wish we had the space to give 
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Mad. de Stael’s own account of this transaction, 
and her withering and sarcastic comments upon 
it, and on the persecutions she received from 
the hands of the “First Consul.” We must 
content ourselves with condensing the facts. 

In her banishment, America, which she had 
expressed a desire to visit, and Coppet in 
Switzerland, were the only places offered to 
her choice; an attempt to reach England, 
which was her secret wish, would have been 
followed by immediate arrest. The ports of 
Loriert, Rochelle, Bordeaux, and Rochefort 
were the only ones from which she would be 
allowed to depart, and from these only for 
America. She chose to return to her paternal 
home. There the Emperors persecution, and 
her hatred of him, reached their hight; and 
though not to be ranked with the graver acts 
of tyranny, his treatment of her was of a most 
irritating character, and unbecoming the dig- 
nity of any ruler. “I was ordered,” says Mad. 
de Stael, ‘to confine my excursions within four 
leagues. One day I allowed myself to go as 
far as ten, with the simple object of a promenade. 
Immediately the gendarmes coursed after me, 
some ordering the keepers of the posts not to 
give me horses, some saying that the safety of 
the State depended on so feeble an existence as 
mine. I resigned myself to this imprisonment 
in all its rigor, when a last stroke came that 
was altogether insupportable. Some of my 
friends were exiled because they had had the 
generosity to come and see me—this was too 
much. To bear with me the contagion of mis- 
fortune; not to dare to approach those whom 
one loves; to fear to write to them, or to pro- 
nounce their name; to be always the object 
either of proofs of affection which make you 
tremble for those who give them, or of refined 
meannesses which inspire you with terror— 
this is a situation to which it is impossible to 
submit if one desires to live.” 

Harassed thus beyond endurance, she re- 
solved to make an attempt to escape from these 
never-ending vexations. After eight months 
of irresolution she found courage and oppor- 
tunity to make the attempt; and quitting 
Coppet secretly, she hastily passed through 
Switzerland and the Tyrol, and arrived at Vi- 
enna June 6, 1812. But this was neither a 
safe nor pleasant resting-place, and she there- 
fore hastened on her route to Russia, through 
Moravia and Gallicia, honored all the way by 
the special attention of the police. She crossed 
the Russian frontier July 14th, and, on aceount 
of the presence of the French armies, was 
obliged to make a circuitous route by Moscow, 
and after a short delay continued her course to 








Petersburg, where she was received with dis- 
tinction by the Emperor and his consort. But 
England was still the object of her desires; 
and toward the end of September she quitted 
the metropolis of Russia for Stockholm. There, 
during a Winter residence of eight months, she 
composed the journal of her travels, and in the 
following Summer she arrived in London. 

She was received in the highest circles of 
London society with enthusiastic admiration. 
Sir James Mackintosh, in his journal, gives a 
lively description of the manner in which she 
was fetéd. “On my return I found the whole 
fashionable and literary world occupied with 
Mad. de Stael—the most celebrated woman of 
this, or perhaps of any age. She treats me as 
the person she most delights to honor. I am 
generally ordered with her to dinner, as one 
orders beans and bacon; I have, in consequence, 
dined with her at the houses of almost all the 
cabinet ministers. She is one of the few per- 
sons who surpass expectation; she has every 
sort of talent, and would be universally popular 
if, in society, she were to confine herself to her 
inferior talents—pleasantry, anecdote, and liter- 
ature, which are so much more suited to con- 
versation than her eloquence and _ genius.” 
The same idea is conveyed by the following 
characteristic remark of Lord Dudley: “ Mad. 
de Stael is not a good neighbor; no one can 
slumber near her; she instantly detects you.” 
What was thought of her by the ladies we 
gather from the following extract from a co- 
temporaneous letter recently published in the 
“Seaforth Papers:” “ Madame de Stael has not 
joined this merriment; she remains at Rich- 
mond, writing books that no one can under- 
stand, and saying things which every one re- 
peats and pretends to understand, though when 
you ask them to explain for the benefit of coun- 
try gentlemen, you find that they are as ignorant 
of their meaning as probably she was who first 
said these mots profonds. She said the other 
day, ‘Bonaparte n’est pas homme—c’est un 
systeme.’ On being presented to Canning, she 
said, ‘Ce n’est pas du plaisir que vous me 
faites, ce n’est pas de l’admiration que vous me 
causez—c’est de |’emotion que vous me don- 
nez.’ What all this means I profess 1 can 
not tell; but it is fine fun to see all the geese 
going about cackling their delight at these 
wondrous sayings. She got into some curious 
mistakes when first she came to London; 
among others, going up with the most extrava- 
gant compliments on her transcendent, beauty 
and figure to Mrs. Bankes for Lady Hertford. 
She has a Monsieur Rocca, a young Swiss, 
whom, considering the disparity in their years, 
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she carries about with her in the most shame- 
less manner.” 

The publication of her long-expected work 
on Germany maintained the interest which 
Mad. de Stael had excited. It is an intensely- 


four parts—on the aspect and manners of Ger- 





and morals, and on religion and enthusiasm. 
We fail to find in it any thing that ought to 


| French with constitutional notions. 


interesting and instructive work, comprised in | 


Her reply 
was, “He has done for twelve years without 
either me or a Constitution, and now he loves 
one about as little as the other.” 

Concerning the last three years of her life, 
information is very scanty. She had con- 


| tracted a second marriage with M. Rocca, men- 


many, on literature and the arts, on philosophy | 


have drawn upon its author the persecution of | 


the Government. Sir James Mackintosh gives 
it the high praise of “explaining the most ab- 
struse metaphysical theories of Germany pre- 
cisely, yet perspicuously and agreeably; and 
combining the eloquence which inspires ex- 
alted sentiments of virtue, with the enviable 
talent of gently indicating the defects of men 
and manners by the skillfully-softened touches 
of a polite and merciful pleasantry; and of 
being unequaled for variety of knowledge, 
flexibility of power, elevation of view, and 
comprehension of mind, among the works of 
women; and in the union of the graces of so- 
ciety and literature with the genius of philos- 
ophy, not surpassed by many among men.” 
We have several times thought Sir James 
Mackintosh was a little too enthusiastic an ad- 
mirer of Mad. de Stael, and we may temper 
the above by the following criticism of the 
good and placid Marquis of Lansdowne: “ Mad. 
de Stael and her work engage the attention of 
all who like extraordinary books and extraor- 
dinary ladies; though I do not think she will 
make many converts to the German system of 
metaphysics—/e vague is more adapted to the 
regions of sentiment than those of philosophy; 
and the good Christians of Wilberforce’s school 
will hardly understand a theism which, under 
the name of religion, begins by rejecting the 
external proofs of the existence of Deity to 
prove the intensity of their internal belief of it. 


| In point of style, and the most refined and 


acute delineations of the character and pleas- 
| ures of social existence, its merits are very 
| great indeed.” 

After the restoration of the Bourbons Mad. 
de Stael returned to France. She stood high 
in the favor of Louis XVIII, who was well 
qualified to enjoy and appreciate her powers of 
conversation; and he gave a substantial token 
of his regard by the repayment of two millions 
of francs, which the treasury was indebted to 
her father’s estate. 
she fled precipitately to Coppet. Because she 
refused to join in the common abuse heaped 
upon the fallen idol, Napoleon endeavored to 
enlist her in his service, to aid in inspiring the 


| 


aa 





tioned above, a young officer, who, after serv- 
ing with distinction in the French army in 
Spain, had retired grievously wounded to Ge- 
neva, his native place. This marriage was in- 
judicious and much censured, she being more 
than forty, and he but little more than twenty; 
besides, the marriage was kept secret till after 
her death, being announced only on the open- 
ing of her will, which also acknowledged one 
son who was the fruit of it. The secrecy was 
the worst part of the affair. She had inspired 
Roeca with a devoted and romantic passion, 
and probably entertained herself proper affec- 
tion for the young officer. Probably she felt 
that the eyes of the world were upon her, and 
that any weakness would be eagerly seized by 
her enemies; and, perhaps, had a natural dis- 
like to resign a name which she had rendered 
illustrious. The decline of M. Rocea’s health, who 
never recovered from the effects of his wounds, 
induced her to take a second journey to Italy 
in 1816. She became seriously ill after her 
return to France, and died July 14, 1817. 
M. Rocca survived her only half a year. He 
died in Provence, January 29, 1818. 

The leading feature of Mad. de Stael’s pri- 
vate character was her inexhaustible kindness 
of temper—it cost her no trouble to forgive in- 
juries. There seems to have been but one 
person on earth whom she hated, and that was 
Napoleon. The following thoughts on her 
character we extract chiefly from her biog- 
raphy, written by her friend, Mad. Necker de 


| Saussure: “Her friendships were ardent and 





On the return of Napoleon | 


remarkably constant; and yet she had a habit 
of analyzing the characters, even of those to 
whom she was most attached, with the most 
unsparing sagacity, and of drawing out the de- 
tail and theory of their faults and peculiarities 
with the most searching and unrelenting rigor; 
and this she did to their faces, and in spite of 
their most earnest remonstrances. ‘It is im- 
possible for me to do otherwise,’ she said; ‘if I 
were on my way to the scaffold, I would be 
dissecting the characters of the friends who 
were to suffer with me upon it.’ Though the 
excitement of mixed society was recessary to 
her happiness, her conversation in a (éte-d-téle 


with her intingte friends was more delightful 


than her most brilliant efforts in public. She 
was proud of her powers, and loved to display 
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and talk of them; but her vanity was divested 
of offensiveness by her candor and ever-present 
consideration of others. Of her errors we 
would speak with forbearance; but it is due to 
truth to say there were passages in her life 
which exposed her to serious and well-founded 
censure. As a daughter and mother she dis- 
played sedulous devotion, and the warmest af- 
fection. Though never destitute of devotional 
feeling, her notions of religion in youth seem 
to have been very vague and inefficient. But 
misfortune drove her sensitive and affectionate 
temper to seek some stay which she found 
nothing on earth could furnish; and in later 
years her religion, if not deeply learned, was 
deeply felt. Placed, in many respects, in the 
highest situation to which humanity could as- 
pire; possessed, unquestionably, of the highest 
powers of reasoning; emancipated in a sin- 
gular degree from prejudices, and entering with 





the keenest relish into all the feelings that | 


seemed to suffice for the happiness and occupa- 
tion of philosophers, patriots, and lovers, she 
has-still testified that without religion there is 
nothing stable, sublime, or satisfying; and that 
it alone completes and consummates all to 
which reason and affection can aspire.” 


——$—<>—___. 
WE BUILD OUR OWN MONUMENTS. 


BY MRS. ANNIE M. HUGHES, 


A MBITION seems ever to have been a rul- 
{\ ing passion in the heart of man; and an 
unyielding desire to be remembered, the grand 
motive power of his life. 

The busy inhabitants of the land of Shinar, 
who so confidently undertook the building of 
the “great tower,’ whose top was “to reach 
unto heaven,” were no more anxious to make 
for themselves a great name than are thou- 
sands of human beings of our own age, who 
“toil all the day, and labor all the night” for 
the bright, yet bewildering light of a great name. 

And, as the ambitious builders of the Tower 
of Babel laid a false foundation, and built from 
a wrong motive, so how frequently does human 
nature now mistake the source and nature of 
true greatness, and, upon the most vicious 
principles and the darkest errors, 
structure in which there is no beauty, but 
which they fondly hope may be eternal! 

We can not wonder, then, that when God 
looks down upon the “tower that the children 
of men have built,” that, beneath the omnis- 
cient eye of his just displeasure, it crumbles 
into dust. We can not wonder, then, that so 


” 


raise a 


many build for themselves monuments that 
only commemorate their own errors, and render 
more distinct the moral defects of their own 
lives. But 


“ For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ;” 


and if we will, we may find in Nature, Art, 
and Revelation a thousand tributaries to our 
enjoyment and to our usefulness. We may, 
by a careful observance of the rule of right, a 
strict devotion to things which are spiritual, 
and, above all, by an unwavering confidence in 
that Divine Power, truly “grow up into a 
holy temple,” beautiful alike in its faultless 
symmetry and in its adaptation to its ultimate 
perfection. 

To be truly remembered it is not necessary 
that men erect to our memory the marble tab- 
let, or prepare for us the stately sepulcher. 
Moses laid himself down to die, silently and 
alone, upon the summit of Mt. Pisgah, and 


' was buried by the same Hand that had led 





him on in all his wanderings; “and no man 
knoweth his sepulcher unto this day.” In a 
later day Judson sank peacefully to rest be- 
neath the turbulent waters of the ocean; and 
to-day no monument, save its crested waves, 
marks his resting-place. But he still lives in 
the hearts of a heathen world, and has built 
for himself a monument that shall endure so 
long as the angels in heaven “rejoice over one 
sinner that repenteth.” 

Life is only a transient state, preparatory to 
a higher state of existence—a dusky twilight 
that ushers in the undimmed light of the 
“perfect day.” And how soon the “silver 
cord is loosed, and the golden bowl broken!” 
A quiet departure to the spirit-land, a mourn- 
ing few to follow us to an open grave, a single 
tear of sorrow or regret, a green mound and a 
marble monument—and all is over. Ah! all 
is not over. The dewy sod above our pulse- 
less hearts can not hide the influences that 
have gone forth to darken the sunlight of 
truth, nor can the enduring marble above our 
heads herald to the world the many wnseen 
acts of kindness that mark the daily path of 
all who live aright. Influence, whether it be 
good or ill, for weal or woe, is immortal. 
It is useless, then, for fond friends to rear above 
our silent hearts the undecaying marble as a 
memento of our virtues. Long ere the World 
shall read our epitaph, our daily words and 
deeds will have made their indelible impres- 
sions upon a thousand hearts; and in them will 
be securely placed a monument to our faithful- 
ness, or a lasting remembrance of our errors. 
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MY STEP-MOTHER. 


BY EMILY V. BLISS. 


CHAPTER I. 
“T WONDER what papa has gone to Glen- 
ville so soon again for! Do you know, 
Mrs. Allen?” I asked of the lady who had acted 
as housekeeper in our family for the four years 
that we three children had been written “moth- 
erless.” 

“T did not ask him,” she replied, dropping 
her eyes to her plate, for we were taking an 
extra cup of chocolate by ourselves after papa 
had taken a hasty breakfast and gone to the 
cars. Florie and Eddie had started for scnool, 
and I thought I would not get a better oppor- 
tunity to ask the question which begins this 
chapter. Before going further I will mention 
some things that will explain how, as a family, 
we were situated at this time. As I said, our 
mother left us four years before, when I was 
twelve, Flora eight, and Eddie five years old. 


Papa was a kind, indulgent parent; but he left | 


the care of training us to Mrs. Allen, who was 
a widow, and a distant cousin of his; but she 
never had any children of her own, and she 
thought her duty to us done when we were 
properly dressed and sent to school. 
speak thus to cast any reflection upon her easy 
ways, for I always loved and respected her. 

by nature I was independent and impulsive. 
I had never learned to submit my wishes to 
those of others, and as I had held undisputed 
sway in the house for four years, is it to be 
wondered at that I had become slightly impe- 
rious and perhaps overbearing? For several 
months previous to the conversation at the 
table given above, papa had been once in a few 
weeks to Glenville, a town about twenty miles 
from Alton, where we lived. The first time I 
saw him making preparations to start, 1 said, 
“Where are you going, papa?” 

“To Glenville,” he laconically replied. 

“On business?” I continued. 

“No, to visit friends.” 

There was something in the tone of his voice 
that restrained me from asking any more ques- 
tions, though I felt that there was something 
more that I wished to know. In thinking of 
those visits afterward, which increased in fre- 
quency, the thought crossed my mind that my 
father was contemplating bringing a wife to 
preside over his house. I need not say that it 
was a very unpleasant thought to me, and as 
it entered my mind I pressed my lips firmly 
together, and a defiant spirit took possession 
of my heart. However, no one spoke to me on 








the subject, and I asked Mrs. Allen if she knew 
why papa went to Glenville, merely to see if 
she knew any thing about it. Her evasive re- 


ply increased my suspicion, and after twirling 


my napkin a moment I said, 

“Well, we sometimes know the reason of 
things, and, therefore, are not obliged to ask 
for information.” After a moment’s silence she 
replied, 

“No, Nellie, I do not know for what purpose 
your father visits Glenville.” 

“But you strongly suspect,’ I persisted, 
“and sodo I. Do you not?” 

“Tf so I do not think best to say any thing 
about it. Do you expect your music-teacher 
this morning?” 

“Certainly,” I replied, “I believe Mr. Mason 
never fails to come on Friday; but I wish to 
tell you, Mrs. Allen, that if any woman ever 
usurps my mother’s place in this house, she 
need not expect either love or obedience from 
me, for she won't get it; and I shall use my 
influence with Florie. She of course do n't teel 
about our own mamma as I do, but I can tell 
her.” 

Mrs. Allen’s face flushed, but she did not try 
to soften the rebellious feelings which were 


| springing up in my heart, and I followed her 
I do not 


from the table fully determined to contend for 
my rights, if any one should presume to dictate 
to me. In the same mood I entered the parlor 
an hour later to take my music lesson. Mr. 
Mason had just received a quantity of new 
music, and as he was training my voice he 
brought a selection of songs for me to choose 
from. <As I tossed piece after piece aside I saw 
one entitled, “I can not Call her Mother.” I 
turned toward him and said, “If that was ‘I 
will not call her mother,’ I would learn it.” 

“J did not bring that for you,” he hastily re- 
plied, “but for Miss Ames. 1 think you would 
like this one, Miss Nellie, ‘I Sit and Weep by 
Mother’s Grave.’ ” 

I looked them over and said, “I will take 
them both.” 

Mr. Mason was loth to give me the first one 
mentioned, which was proof to my mind that 
he had heard some rumor; but I carried the 
point. Though but fifteen I had been allowed 
my own way entirely too long to give up now 
without a struggle. After he left I practiced 
it faithfully, as I wished to get it learned per- 
fectly before papa should return. I determined 
to sing it to him, thinking that he might be led 
by that to expostulation, and I felt that if he 
should be, that I should consider my suspicions 
well-grounded. I had but little prudence, or | 
should not have made one remark that I did 
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that same day to one of my classmates. We 
were standing in a group just beyond the insti- 
tution gates talking of a party to be given by 
the mother of one of the graduating class at 
the close of the term. 

“Well,” exclaimed Ella Arden, “I must run 
along, for I’m going to write home to-day and 
lay the case of the party before the mental 
vision of my natural guardians, and inform 
them that a new dress must be purchased, also 


that one can not shop even in Alton without | 


having one’s purse replenished occasionally. 
The last will be astonishing news to them with- 
out doubt. I never had a real party dress, and 
I mean to get one now.” 

“What will it be?’ I asked. 

“Well, I can't tell exactly till I examine the 
figures on the bills, I expect. The color will be 
blue, of course. What shall you wear, Nelly?” 

“T don’t know; I’m not so particular about 
my dress, but I intend to ask papa for some- 
thing to wear, however. I expect he will get 
it, for I shall tell him that it is absolutely nec- 
essary, and there is no one to inform him that 
my life would not be in imminent danger if my 
wishes should not be gratified.” 

As I said this I saw two of the girls exchange 
glances, and feeling irritable still I interpreted 
it as meaning “you will have soon;”’ so when 
one of them quietly remarked, “ You may not 
always be so fortunate,” 1 mistook her meaning 
and said to them, 

“Well, when I submit to any one you shall 
all be duly informed. I myself will proclaim 
it from the house-top with a chain—the symbol 
of servitude—about my neck.” 

“Be sure when you get the chain to get gold, 
Nellie, and not pinchbeck. I would wear the 
‘real thing,’ as Martin’s clerks say of their im- 
itation laces,” replied Miss Arden, as we parted 
at the door of my father’s handsome dwelling. 

Two days after papa returned; and after tea 
we gathered in the parlor, for papa is a lawyer 
and did not stay in his office evenings. Mrs. 
Allen took her knitting, Florie was embroider- 
ing, and I took up a magazine; but not to read. 
I had told Florie that the next time papa asked 
me to sing I should sing the one called “I can 
not Call her Mother;” and as I was momenta- 
rily expecting such a request, I was trying to 
get up suflicient courage to do so. But papa 
sat in his easy chair, with his head thrown back 
and his eyes closed. I stole a look at him and 
whispered to Florie, “Doubtless papa is think- 
ing of the fascinating lady who is to be the 
future Mrs. Gordon.” Before Florie could reply 
papa opened his eyes and asked me to play, 
and I rose with a little fluttering of the heart 


to do so. I took up a pile of music in order 
to gain time and looked it over, then laying it 
down upon the music stand I struck the first 
note to the prelude of the piece I had said I 
would play. Before I began the words Mrs. 
Allen left the room. She knew what it was, 
and thought it might lead to remarks that she 
would not like to hear. My voice never once 
faltered as I sang it with as much feeling as I 
could throw into the words. When I had fin- 
ished there was a perfect silence in the room 
for a few moments. I finally began a lively 
march, but papa interrupted me and said in a 
| pleasant tone, 

| “You need not play any more this evening, 
| Nellie, for me. I hope you did not sing those 
verses because they expressed your own senti- 
ments, did you?” 

“T do not know what difference it can make 
| to any one whether these lines express our 
| feelings or not,” I replied rather coldly. 

“Tt will make some difference with your fu- 
ture happiness,” he continued. “I am to be 
married soon, and of course that will make the 
lady your mother. Are you not prepared to 
receive as such any one I may select, and give 
her the affection of a daughter?” 

Florie burst into tears, and though I felt a 
choking sensation in the throat I replied with 
some spirit, 

“Of course I shall treat the future Mrs. 
Gordon with respect if she can command it; 
| but I have a mother, though she is in her grave, 
whom I can not forget, if others can, with such 

apparent ease.” 

“Nellie, you forget yourself if you mean to 
insinuate that 1 have forgotten your mother. 
I have not, nor ever shall; but you could not 
understand my feelings if 1 should explain 
them, therefore I will say no more. You can 
act your own pleasure about loving her, but 
you must not forget that she will be mistress 
of the house. How is it with you, my daugh- 
ter?” turning to Florie, and his voice had a 
tenderer tone than when he spoke to me; ‘do 
you share your sister’s feelings?” 

“Q, papa, I do not want a new mamma.” 

“Why do you care, Florie?” 

“Because she will spoil all our plans and 
make us do just what we do not wish to, and 
watch us all the time, and—and’’— 

“Who told you all that, my dear?” 

“Nellie.” 

“Why, Nellie, I thought you had too much 
sense to talk to a younger sister in such a way 
| as that!” 
| “Well,” I replied angrily, “I would like to 


| know if there ever was a step-mother who was 
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not as cross, and disagreeable, and hateful as 
she could be. I never heard of one.” 

“By what means did you become so extens- 
ively informed on the subject of step-mothers?” 
asked papa ironically. 

“Well, there is a description of one in ‘Clau- 
dine’s Trials,’ and one in ‘Mercy Merton;’ be- 
sides, I have known two young ladies who were 
blessed with such usurpers at home, and | 
gained some of my extensive information from 
them.” 

“So from the overdrawn pictures of trashy 
novels, and the sensation stories of school misses 
you judge of the whole. If your mind is so 
prejudiced it will take a more able advocate 
than myself to show you upon what a flimsy 
base your opinions are constructed; therefore 
we will say no more about it.” 

I did not dare to ask when the marriage 
would take place, nor the lady’s name, but I 
judged from appearances that it would be very 
soon, 


CHAPTER II. 


The evening came on which papa and his 
wife—how my lip curled as I spoke the word!— 
were expected. | had just said to Florie, 
“*What can't be cured must be endured,’ but 
she will soon learn what frigid politeness means 
from me, and I hope you too. I’ll own I’m 
anxious to see her, for I can not exactly de- 
termine what course to pursue till I do.” 

“T wanted to ask papa how she looked, but 
did n’t dare to after you sang that song to 
him,” returned Florie, when we heard the car- 
riage at the door. 

“Smooth your hair now and pin your collar 
straight,” I hastily exclaimed. “Do n’t let 
Mrs. Gordon think you a young heathen, to 
whom she is to act the part of missionary.” 

We had taken tea and were in the parlor. I 
had taken mamma’s portrait and hung it in the 
room Florie and I occupied. We had one there 
then, but I remarked to Florie, as I carried it 
up stairs, “An’t I good to save Mrs. Gordon 
all the trouble possible? Now we can have one 
apiece.” 

I felt really nervous when the carriage stopped 
at the door, but I did not follow Ned and Flo 
as they rushed into the hall to meet them. 
They did not come into the parlor till after 
they had been to the dining-room and partaken 
of some refreshment. As papa presented his 
“eldest daughter” to his wife, I rose and coldly 
offered my hand. The lady who was hereafter 
to occupy my dear mother’s place in the house- 
hold was about thirty years of age, of medium 
hight, good looking, and a pleasant smile lighted 





her face, as she held my hand a moment and 
“hoped I was well.” Later in the evening she 
expressed a desire to hear me play. I did not 
rise immediately; but when she said, “Do not 
unless it is perfectly agreeable to you,” “ Most 
certainly it is,’ 1 replied, and selecting the one, 
“I Sit and Weep by Mother’s Grave,” as the 
most inappropriate one I could find, I sung it 
with much pathos, for my heart was full of 
grief and my eyes of unshed tears. I rose from 
the piano and glanced at papa and his new 
wife. Her eyes were full of tears as she said 
to me in a low tone, 

“You sung it with much feeling, Nellie; 
probably more because you can sympathize 
with the author, and I can sympathize with 
both. I have no mother, and 1 too have loved 


‘To sit and weep 
Beside dear mother’s grave.’ 


” 


This was so different from what I expected 
that I could make no reply, and merely bowed 
my head. As we entered the breakfast-room 
the following morning, Mrs. Gordon of course 
took the head of the table, and, foolish child 
that I was, I felt the angry blood rush to my 
face. I had occupied that place six months— 
ever since I had donned long dresses—and I 
thought, “She takes mamma’s place and mine 
After papa had gone down town, and 
Mrs. Gordon, Florie, and myself were left at 
home, she chatted so pleasantly with us that I 
almost regretted the part I had determined 
to act; but when the gardener came in, and, 
directing his remarks to me, asked if he should 
take up all the dahlia roots for Winter, I grew 
angry again and said, “ You can ask Mrs. Gor- 
don; I shall not direct any more about the 
flowers.” I did not look at her to notice the 
effect of my words, but Florie said her face 
colored. However, her voice was calm as she 
said, “I will go into the garden in a moment 
and tell you,” and taxing a shawl she passed 
out, leaving me ashamed that I did not speak 
in a less ungracious manner. 

I need not mention every little act of hers 
that slowly but surely undermined the preju- 
dice against step-mothers which I had imbibed 
from early childhood. A few weeks after she 
became a member of our household she tapped 
at my chamber, and after coming in and sitting 
a few moments, which were passed in pleasant 
conversation, she said to me, 

“Was not one of those portraits of your 
mother taken from the parlor, Nellie?” ° 

“The one over the table was,” I replied. 
hung it here a few weeks ago.” 

“Well, if you are willing I will replace it,” 
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she continued, “so that all the family can have 
the same pleasure you do. I think your fore- 
head resembles hers very much,” she added as 
she stepped into a chair and took it down. 

I had not a word to utter. I felt that I was 
killed by kindness; yet after all this I endeav- 
ored to maintain that reserve of manner that | 
had determined should ever characterize my 
deportment toward her. The time for the clos- 
ing of the school came, and I asked papa to 
get me an expensive set of coral and gold orna- 
ments to wear. “I will think of it,” he re- 
turned; but when we were alone he said to me, 

“Ellen, if you will call my wife ‘mother,’ I 
will get those for you. I do not like to hear 
you call her ‘Mrs. Gordon,’ especially before 
strangers.” 


“Very well,” I returned. “I can do without 


them; they are not absolutely necessary to my | 


happiness.” 

The morning of the exhibition-day came, and 
as I was leaving the institution I saw Mrs. 
Gordon come out of the jeweler’s and walk 
hastily toward home. I followed, vexed and 
almost angry. I thought to myself, “If I call 
her ‘mother’ at dinner, papa will notice it and 
get me the ornaments while I am dressing, and 
I can wear them to the exhibition this after- 
noon and to the party this evening. I wonder 
what Emma Andrews would say if I should, as 
I told her I never would while I lived, and I 
won't, so that’s decided.” 

Dinner over I went up to my room to dress, 
for the exercises were to commence at two. As 
I stood by the table I noticed a small kid case, 
with a slip of paper on it. I opened the paper, 
which bore my name on the outside, and read, 
“Will Nellie accept this from her friend, Alice 





decade of years have passed away, I still re- 
member the look of satisfaction that rested on 
her face, at the result of her labor of love, 
when I yielded to the dictates of my better 


| mature, and gave her a daughter’s love and 


respect. 

A little child, whose lips have but just learned 
to speak that sweetest of all words—mamma— 
is sleeping in her tiny couch at my side; and 
when I think of the future of the little one 
God has committed to my care, I pray to the 
great Disposer of all human events, that if I be 
called to leave her, while yet her feet are in 
the thorny paths of childhood and youth, that 
she may find as faithful a friend, though a step- 
mother, as she whom in my early youth I 
learned to call by that name. 

This wide and unfounded prejudice against 
the class referred to, has caused much unhappi- 
ness in many families. 

Let all who have the care of children do all 
in their power to disabuse their young minds 
of such a feeling. 

Experience has taught me that one may find 
a true, faithful, loving friend, even in the per- 
son of a step-mother. 


—__~-—__—_ 


TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 
BY CLARISSA M’ARTHUR. 


As I linger’d at night on the banks of a river, 
Delighted I gazed on the star-bedeck’d sky, 
And methought those bright orbs fitting emblems of 
heaven, 
Where hope never glitters to vanish and die. 
And I gazed on the scene with a calm admiration, 
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So pure and so lovely, so tranquil and bright; 


a a 


Gordon?” In the box lay the long-coveted or- 
naments shining in their satin bed. This last 
act of forbearance and love was more than even 
I could endure, and I sobbed bitterly while 
conscience upbraided me for the past. I did 
not wish to go down, and as Florie was dressed 
[ wrote on a slip of paper, “ Accept the thanks 
of your daughter, Ellen,” and she carried it to 
mother, as [ then determined to call her. 

In a few moments | heard steps approaching, 
and turning I laid my head on her shoulder and 
murmured, “Forgive me, mother.” 

Gently she smoothed back the heavy bands 
of hair from my forehead. “I did not do this 
to buy your love, Nellie,” she said. “I hope 
you would have given me that without this 
testimony of my affection.” 

From that day the most perfect confidence 
existed between us, and I ever found her a true 
friend—a faithful adviser. And now, though a 


But anon I look’d down on the waters before me, 
Whose wave-rolling mirror reflected their light. 
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But those flickering orbs, in the wildest commotion, 
Play'’d over the waves—how delusive their light! 
Then I thought of earth's hopes all as false and falla- 
cious— 
All visions of fancy and meteors bright. 
And then I grew weary of earth and her changes, 
And I turn’d from the waters and gazed on the sky, 
And I sighed for that country where there is no sor- 
row— 
Where hope never glitters to vanish and die. 
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And now when the storms of affliction are raging, 
And wildly and fiercely the loud surges roar, 

I think of the land where the soft, golden sunbeams 
Pour down their calm light on the ever green shore. 

There dwells the Redeemer—the center of glory— 
And none ever languish, and none ever sigh; 

There flowers amaranthine in beauty are blooming, 
And hope never glitters to vanish and die. 
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BITTER-SWEET. 


BY REV. T. M. GRIFFITH. 


A POETICAL work, with the above title, 
which appeared some years ago, has at- 
tracted much attention, not only on account of 
its marked beauty of style, but more especially 
on account of the boldness of its sentiments. 
It is no less than a theodicy in rhythm; a 
pleasing and plausible theory of the origin of 
evil. The ground of the argument, however, is 
not newly trodden. There are thinking men in 
our day, besides the author of “ Bitter-Sweet,” 
who have long since adopted the sentiment that 
moral evil is ultimate good. This theory con- 
siders evil as a part of the constitution of our 
nature; a necessary element in the system of 
things, designed to work our goodness and 
blessing to the human race. The advocates of 
this theory point out the acknowledged benefits 





resulting from physical evil; showing how vir- | 


tue is evolved from suffering, pleasure enhanced 
by pain, activity induced by the necessity of 
toil, and how, through all the system of nature, 
the law of compensation prevails, still evolving 
good out of evil, every-where. 


“We learn by contrast to admire 
The beauty that enchains us, 
And know the object of desire 
By that which pains us. 
Life evermore is fed by death, 
In earth, and sea, and sky, 


And, that a rose may breathe its breath, 
Something must die. 


Earth is a sepulcher of flowers, 
Whose vitalizing mold, 
Through boundless transmutation, towers 
In green and gold.” 


The sentiment is cheering and beautiful, as well 
as truthful; but when it is carried forward and 
applied to morad evil, as in the following verse, 
we can adopt it only in a very limited and 
greatly-modified sense: 
“ The noblest pity on the earth 
Is that bestowed on sin; 
The Great Salvation had its birth 
That ruth within.” 


The truth of the following must be admitted: 


“ Virtue never seems so fair 
As when we lift our gaze 
From the red eyes and bloody hair 
That vice displays.” 


It is true that sin, in its workings, often calls 
forth our pity, when we are called to weep over 
the degradation of its victims; and it is true 








also that virtue often appears the lovelier in 
contrast with vice; as, for instance, the drunk- 
ard and the debauchee repulse by an exhibition 
of the deformities of their sin, and, therefore, 
only impel us the more to virtue. Moreover, it 
is a moral benefit to be subjected to trial and 
temptation if they are used aright; just as the 
tree grows firm and strong by wrestling with 
the winds. 
“Of evils that assail us, there are none 

That yield their strength to Virtue’s struggling arm 

With such munificent reward of power 

As great temptations. .. . 

Through a great struggle with opposing ill” 
virtue mounts up to triumph, and the corona- 
tion of its glory. If the possibility of evil did 
not exist, there could be none of this struggling, 


| this discipline and triumph. 


It must be admitted that good may be 
brought out of evil; but we can not admit that 
evil is, therefore, preferable to good. From the 
fact that God condemns it we infer that evil of 
itself was never designed to be a blessing to 
mankind. Perhaps we should come nearer the 
truth, as well as nearer the solution of this 
whole mystery of evil, if we should admit that 
God designed man to be in a state of ¢rial, but 
did not design that he should sin. He preferred 
a voluntary virtue to a necessitated virtue. 
This is a very different thing from preferring 
sin to holiness. Sin is hateful and holiness 
is lovely, but the Deity preferred that man 
should choose holiness and practice it of his 
own free will, rather than that it should be 
thrust upon him. We may even doubt if there 
could be such a thing as holiness or virtue at 
all, if it were not to be the result of trial and 
choice. If man had been endowed with it, as 
he was endowed with an intellect, or a physical 


| nature, what kind of virtue would that have 


been? How could it have been rewarded or 
punished? And how could man have been a 
responsible being at all? We do not deny that 
the will may be influenced by motives and cir- 
cumstances, but these motives and circumstan- 
ces will be taken into account in the rewards 
and punishments of human actions. So that 
we believe the Deity himself could not have de- 
vised a better system of things than to make 
mankind subject to trial, free to yield or to re- 
sist. From this system of trial comes moral 
evil, but it is the ¢riaZ and not the evil that is 
a blessing to the world. Hence we see how 
God ordained a state of trial without ordaining 
evil. The former he approves, the latter he 
abhors, and would have all men abhor it and 
hate it for evermore. Therefore, we say, they 
that hold evil to be a good and blessed thing 
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in the universe, are teachers of error if not of 
blasphemy. God hath pronounced a woe upon 
“them that call evil good, and good evil; that 
put darkness for light, and light for darkness; 
that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” 

But, say some, are we not better saints for 
having been great sinners? Does not the recol- 
lection of past experience in the evils of a sin- 
ful life confirm the soul in attachment to piety? 
To these and all similar questions we answer, 
No. It is not a benefit to have ever sinned; 
but it is a benefit to have been tried. Con- 
quering sin, resisting temptation, and trampling 
evil underfoot—this is what gives strength and 
true nobility of soul. But as to sin in itself, 
it leaves its mark, its dismal stain, its hateful 
pollution upon the spirit, when it has once 
touched it. True, the sin may be forgiven, the 
guilt may be taken away, but there is an influ- 
ence that remains, perhaps forever. When a 
delicate instrument is fractured, though it may 
be mended, it can never be made as efficient 
and beautiful as it once was. When the flower 
is once blighted, it can not be made to bloom 
as fresh and fair as ever, though the utmost 
care be given, and though the brightest sun- 
shine and the sweetest showers descend upon it. 
When a disease once strikes the frame it leaves 
the system weaker for a long time to come, it 
may be for life; and though the patient may 
recover, and the effect may not be so apparent, 
yet it may hasten the general decay and disso- 
lution which must eventually come. If an in- 


dividual yields to temptation once, he is only J 


the more likely to yield a second time, because 
every successful attack of sin detracts from the 
moral power of resistance. It is true that there 
is gratitude caused by forgiveness, and there 
may be other exceptional cases of good result- 
ing from evil, but the good results are in gen- 
eral far overbalanced by the bad. Whatever 
good may come from having once yielded to 
temptation, it would have been better still to 
have resisted it and triumphed over it. Inno- 
cence is better than repentance. Else, if this 
were not the case, the awful conclusion would 
be reached that we would better all be as utterly 
wicked as possible, so as to win a higher at- 
tainment in holiness and a higher position in 
heaven. 


We are told sometimes that the redeemed | 
will sing a more rapturous song than the angels | 


who never fell. This might be admitted if it 
could be proved that the angels never had any 


trial nor probation; for in that case we doubt | 


if they could have had any real, rewardable 
virtue at all to cause a joyous and triumphant 
heaven. Without responsibility, without toil, 





and strife, and victory, what would they have 
been but celestial and beautiful machines? But 
we have no reason to believe that man or angel 
ever lived without being made responsible and 
free to fall. If angels were victorious in the 
strife with evil, they won the greater glory for 
having struggled and conquered. It was not 
the evil that made them blessed; but the dis- 
cipline of strife with evil. ‘Blessed is the man 
that endureth temptation, for when he is tried 
he shall receive the crown.” Tribulations and 
trials whiten the robes and brighten the crowns 
of the glorified. And it is for this reason that 
the redeemed shall rise to a glory above that of 
angels, if it is ¢rue that they shall rise above 
them. But sin shall have no share in such a 
blessed exaltation. For sin is the enemy of 
God, corrupting his creatures, blighting his 
works, and dishonoring his name. 

We might show how sin works its destructive 
way in the soul till it has ruined it; how it 
leaves its foul impress upon the inner character 
that shall hereafter stand out in its deformity 
before God and angels; how it wraps the spirit 
round in the winding-sheet of death, and con- 
signs it to the sepulcher of hell; how it closes 
the gates of heaven and opens the frowning 
portals of perdition; how it corrupts the life, 
arms death with its scorpion sting, and makes 
eternity dismal and terrible. We can not be- 
lieve that such a principle was ever designed to 
sweeten and soften the virtues of humanity and 
add to the charms of the heavenly state; but 
rather it is unmitigated bane and bitterness— 
the deadliest foe to human peace in the whole 
circle of created being. Some kinds and de- 
grees of evil are more despicable than others. 
When a weak brother is overcome by tempta- 
tion, we should consider how powerfully he was 
tempted, how feeble was his will, how little 
encouragement he had to resist, before we over- 
whelm him with censure. Some well-meaning 
Christians can never administer a reproof for 
the slightest transgression, without proceeding 
to knock down the offending one as «with a 
sledge-hammer. There are occasions for pity 
and sympathy; these are due to the sinner, not 
to the sin. The apology for sin, contained in 
such works as “ Bitter-Sweet,” is calculated to 


| do much harm. This sentimental leniency with 


sin is far too prevalent. There are people in 
the world so benevolent that they would not set 
foot upon a worm, nor kill a fly, who yet can 
allow the most shocking conduct in their pres- 
ence, and never rebuke the perpetrators of it, 
for fear of wounding their feelings; who can 
never think of taking active measures for the 
suppression of crime in their community, out 
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of pity for those who might be brought to dis- 
grace and suffering; who, it may be, let their 
own children grow up unrestrained in sin, be- 
cause they have not the heart to inflict any 
chastisement. They can respect the vilest of 
men, if these men happen to possess a few 
sickly virtues, or if they are what the world 
calls “good-hearted.” Prisons, and courts of 
judicature, and laws, are looked upon as only 
protective and reformatory. Rather, we say, 
the principle of justice is implanted in our very 
being, and it cries out from within us for the 
punishment of the guilty; and that too not for 
the good of the criminal, nor for the welfare of 
society, but simply because the guilty ought to 
suffer for their crimes. The noble principles of 
love and pity were never intended to be ap- 
plied to sin. It is only not enough hated and 
despised. 
nity who will make almost any compromise 


TRUTH. 


BY MISS MINERVA OSBORN, 


bene are truths of nature, of science, and 
of religion; but the truth we are now 
speaking of, is that which is opposed to false- 
hood and deceit—truth in our rules of life and 
principles of action. This kind of truth lies at 
the foundation of all right principle—the cor- 
ner-stone of character. A man may have good 
qualities, but never can he arrive at any great 
good unless he is true at heart. 

We should be true in our words. As words 
are the offspring of thought we should go back 


| of these and sce that the workings of our minds 


There are persons in every commu- | 


bear the impress of truth. Instead of adopting 
the opinions and phrases of others, let us put 
aside the dusky curtains of ignorance and prej- 


| udice, and let the soul look through the window 


with sin in order to avoid trouble; who will | 
sell their principles and tarnish their honor for | 


the sake of a little tranquillity: poor, puny 
souls they are; who have not moral stamina 
enough to stand up and face the least opposi- 
tion that comes from any form of evil; whose 


manhood, if they have any, is so diminutive | 


that it can scarcély be discovered for the rub- 
bish under which it is buried. 

The unhappy condition of ungodly men calls 
for the pity that prompts to effort, but their 
crimes call only for detestation and determined 
hostility. The corruption that is in high places 
deserves no pitiful apologizing nor misplaced 
leniency; but rather there should be an ex- 
pression of indignant public sentiment, sound- 
ing out like a voice of thunder, and demanding 
that all traitors to duty shall receive the pun- 
ishment they deserve. In the name of human- 
ity and of religion should we learn to hate all 
manner of evil, and especially learn to hate it 
in ourselves; combating, subduing, extermina- 
ting the vile serpent wherever it is found, lurk- 
ing in the heart or creeping out into the life. 
Let goodness, and truth, and holiness, and God 
be loved by all intelligences, throughout all 
ages; but let evil be hated always, in every 
place, and by every soul, till it is banished 
from the universe forever. 


> 


TRUE grace may be in the soul without be- 
ing apparent; for, as Baxter truly observes, 
‘grace is never apparent and sensible to the 
soul but while it is in action.” Fire may be 
in the flint, and yet be unseen except when oc- 
casion shall bring it out. 





for light. Inclination and love of ease lie di- 
rectly in the way of our search for truth; but 
this is not a matter of small importance that 
we can afford to be superficial. We have to 
think closely and patiently to solve a problem 
in mathematics, or to learn the laws which 
govern the natural world; why should we not 
search carefully for laws to govern our actions. 
Perfect truth in the words that we speak, how 
would it revolutionize the world! Society would 
be amazed if every word of deceit and false- 
hood, current in its midst, could be brought to 
light in all its deformity, and nothing but the 
truth be What a “multitude of 
words” would be cast out! All hollow pro- 
fessions of friendship, all misrepresentations, 
every tale of slander that grew so wonderfully 
out of nothing, how would all these scatter to 
the shades of oblivion! The 
would be placed upon the lips of many that 
have moved in society as centers of interest, 
and created an influence by words of insincerity 
and deceit. Eloquent lips would be struck 
dumb, and many would begin to examine their 
words to see that they bore the golden mark of 
truth. 

We should be true in our actions. People 
that are ashamed to speak a lie, and would 
hardly dare to think one, have no hesitation in 
uttering falsehoods by their acts. When we 
put on our sunniest smiles to greet them for 
whom we have no real regard; when we look 
so astonished at a relation we knew perfectly 
well before; when we pass with a look of inno- 
cent unconsciousness one we do not wish to 
recognize, are we not acting falsely? When we 
slight real worth, and pay respect to the poor 
distinctions of this life; when we buy the good- 


received. 
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will of people for the sake of our own eleva- 
tion; when we secure favor by greater zeal in 
a popular cause than conscience dictates, are we 
not acting falsely? It is no excuse that the 
manners of men and the tastes and habits of 
society require this. Where principle is con- 
cerned, the law of right is the only one we need 
to consult. If self-interest or the customs of 
others require a sacrifice of principle, we ought 
to turn aside from the beaten track. It is 
worthy the ambition of every one to be a pio- 
neer in such a cause. 

What shall we gain by thus searching out 
the way of truth? We shall gain much in our 
character. The search for truth, and a strict 
regard for it, gives clearness and precision of 
thought. Error is misty and confused; aware 
of her own native weakness, she comes with 
many words and doubtful meanings. She puts 
a misty vail over our eyes, blunts our sense of 
hearing by uncertain and mysterious sounds, 
then calling herself the Priestess of Reason, she 


leads the way through the winding paths of | 


sin and wrong. Not so with Truth. She is 
stern but beautiful; her words are simple and 
pure, but heart-searching and powerful. To 
them who seek her she gives firmness and de- 
cision of character. The votaries of falsehood 
are always changing their course. They fly 
from one false position to another, shunning the 
light of truth sitting amidst darkness and doubt. 


Trath is direct and plain, sincere and honest. 
Falsehood is full of crooks, and turns, and in- | 


trigues. 

The wear and tear of life is less upon those 
that’ love truth than upon those who walk in 
deceitful ways. The one has full confidence in 
his great Protector, and knows-that his princi- 
ples are founded upon something firm. He 
would as soon doubt his own being as the least 
word of Him who utters naught but eternal 
truth, and his mind is kept in peace. The 
other is kept in perfect turmoil. His position 
before the world, his rules of action, and his 
hopes of the future are insecure and false, but 
so inwrought with self-love, that he hates to 
give them up. He feels that he must guard and 
double guard them by day and night. He is 
ever on the alert lest some one spy out his 
falsity; and works harder to make people think 
he is virtuous than he needs to in order to be 
really upright. 

Is not the truth then worth living for? 
Falsehood may hold out inducements in this 
life; it paves the way to short-lived favor, and 
creates a precarious influence; but when the 
last act comes, and the curtain of time falls 





light of eternity break upon the deceitful life- 
drama! Who can bear to think of pretense and 
glitter in the pure society of heaven? The eye 
of God would pierce it through, and the mask 
would instantly fall in that world of light and 
purity. That will be the real life, and this 
world, so present to us now, so engrossing in its 
interests, will be like a dream or a shadow. 


FAITH IN HUMAN NATURE. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


ee the ever-recurring perplexities of 
4A. life and the friction of individual interests, 
is there not danger that we lose confidence in 
each other, and our faith in the universal broth- 
erhood of God’s children? If we are Christians 
it requires no pains on our part to believe in 
God. Our love goes up without effort to the 
infinite Jehovah, who is also “our Father.” 


| Our breathing is scarcely more natural than our 
| reliance upon his watch-care, than our assurance 





upon the closing scene, how fearfully does the | 


that his providence will not fail to order all 
things for our good. 

It is a pity that we find it so difficult to con- 
fide in each other. The sidelong glance of sus- 
picion is more common than the open look of 
trust, and the frank utterances of truth and 
kindness are cautiously received, grudgingly 
admitted with a secret misgiving that the fair 
outside is meant to cloak a falsehood. Frank- 
ness, transparent looks, unstudied expressions, 
each excite suspicion from their very rarity, 
and a perfectly-ingenuous person, whose face 
mirrors the soul, whose purity shuns the dark- 
ness and has no need of concealment, is often 
made to suffer from the imputation of artifice 
or double dealing. We make the simplest mat- 
ters the hardest to be understood by our own 
willful perversion of them, and we are not will- 
ing to accept the real good of other hearts 
without a wholesome balance of evil. Some of 
us have cold, coarse, reticent minds, with a 
baleful tendency to collapse in those points 
where a warm expansion is most needed. It is 
quite impossible for such to comprehend or to 
pardon the beautiful, frank nature which carries 
in itself the elements of happiness, in that it 
“thinketh no evil,” and has a large trust in 
the goodness of others. 

We can not cordially believe in the right in- 
tentions and big hearts of our neighbors with- 
out being happy in our faith. It is said that 
the theory of goodness is all well enough, but 
we need its practical working. We can have 
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both if we like. No life is necessarily barren; 
there are gleams of light and beauty in the most 
sterile prospect. 

I remember when God led one of his children 
far out into the dark wilderness of sorrow. He 
took her from the security and abundance of a 
home which had been her Eden for a score of 
years. 
removed from the face of the earth. So far as 
identity of interest with others was concerned, 
she stood as really alone as if no other person 
lived. Nothing remained but her trust in God 
and her belief in sanctified human nature. 
With this double confidence she was richer in 
her experience of sorrow than the wealthiest 
man on earth who can not look into his broth- 
er’s face and trust in his humanity. Her faith 
had its reward. Strong friends gathered about 
her; pleasant homes were urged upon her ac- 
ceptance; warm, beautiful human sympathy 
wept with her and comforted her, and over and 
above all, God, the merciful Father, who doth 
not willingly afflict his children, drew her closer 
and closer to himself and “enlarged the border 
of the widow.” 

There are some characters so gentle and 
clinging, so lovable and winning withal, that 


they seem to inherit a claim upon the regard | 


and care of other people. No one ever expects 
them to take care of themselves. They are 
weak and fearful, and often their very timidity 
suggests the doubts of others which are so 
fruitful of torment. No discipline can make 
them self-reliant. They need the strength 
which God has given im such abundance to 
their neighbors—given it to be imparted like 
other wealth to the destitute and faint-hearted. 
Though so dependent, their nature is not self- 
concentrated. They can not live just for them- 
selves. If one object of affection be removed, 
they reach out directly and clasp others. With 
them a trust in other people is a necessity. 


They hold out their cold hands to be warmed | 


by encouragement; they listen with hungry 
attention for words of loving cheer. 

It is a question whether those who are able 
to stand proudly alone, whose heads in solitary 
dignity tower above the multitude, are the 
happier for their strength. If the pompous 
isolation had but a foundation, its airy im- 
portance might be enjoyable. It has self-ap- 
preciation, self-reliance, and self-aggrandizement 
perhaps, but these make but a brittle pedestal. 

“God setteth the solitary in families.” He 
has made a community of interests pleasant to 
us, and men instinctively congregate together 
in cities, villages, and hamlets, and together 
labor for the general prosperity. And in spite 


All her idols were shattered and utterly , 


of the janglings and strife which often result 
from familiar intercourse, we are the better for 
such intercourse. 

We all have our sharp points, our angular 
corners, our peculiar characteristics. We all 
have neighbors who, in many respects, are the 
reverse of ourselves. A little clashing of feel- 
ing and opinions can not be helped. Indeed, it 
serves a good purpose. It gives animation to 
| our mental machinery and hinders the weary- 
| ing sameness of existence which perfect uni- 
formity of feeling would create. It gives a 
spice to life which makes it worth preserving. 
But this good-humored clashing can be carried 
on without disturbing our trust in the real 
goodness of heart which underlies the differences 
of opinion. 

Miserable is the man or woman who, in these 
times, has not an abiding faith in the good 
| God who is over all. Sad is the heart which 
has learned in any school, however sorrowful, 
to distrust the humanity of its fellows. There 
are strong, true hearts on earth; there are noble, 
trustworthy natures that are a glory to the 
world; there; are large, generous souls full of 
grace and compassion for the unfortunates. 

Next to our faith in God, let us hold tightly 
| our reliance upon each other. Our mutual de- 
| pendence forbids isolation. Our opportunities 
to do good condemn misanthropy. We can not 
labor with courage if people distrust our mo- 
tives, and we must not paralyze our neighbor 
with cynical suspicion. “Little children, love 
one another.” Love is the air we shall breathe 
in heaven. 








| Better to love foolishly, hopelessly, than not to 
love at all. 


| “ He prayeth well who loveth well, 
| Both man, and bird, and beast.” 
| 


We are not fit for immortality if we only love 
ourselves. The miser, whose gold is valueless 
till he dies, is less wicked than he who crowds 
back and stifles the warm affections, the genial 
sympathies, which might make the sterile desert 
of a brother’s lot in life bud and blossom like 
| the rose. 

Ah, let us trust each other more. We are 
hurrying along one road, and the silence and 
decay of the grave awaits us all. How can we 
tread the weary way without the exercise of 
heavenly charity, of Christian fraternity! 

We shall stand together before the great Judge 
in “that day.” Let us help each other to bat- 
tle for the right, to overcome the wrong, to find 
each a place among the “many mansions” of 
our Father’s house. 
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BY DALE SUTWERLAND. 





“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path.” 
“All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord.” 


7 naturalist and the theologian have often 

viewed each other with suspicion, each 
fearing encroachment upon his chosen field, and 
each proclaiming the absolute infallibility, not 
only of all the utterances of his favorite study, 
but also of his interpretation of them, 

The Biblical student has asserted, ‘“ This is 
the Word of God, and must be true; your theo- 
ries are in opposition to it, therefore they are 
false;” while the votary of natural science has 
retorted, ‘These are the works of God, and the 
deductions logically flowing from an examina- 
tion of their phenomena are, of necessity, cor- 
rect; as you admit that the statements of the 
Bible conflict with these demonstrated facts, it 
is proved unreliable, and consequently can not 
be the voice of the Creator.” 

Happily for the best interests of both, this 
state of things is fast passing away. As both 
become more familiar with truth, which in its 
varied forms is still a unit, they find that na- 
ture and revelation are in perfect harmony, 


cessity of written revelation, asserting that 
nature and reason are all-sufficient to guide 
man to his Creator; the other declaring that 
nothing can be learned respecting the attri- 
butes of Deity from that source, while some 
have gone so far as to doubt if even the idea 
of his existence could have been grasped by the 
human intellect if not first suggested by his 
Word. 

These opposite views are but illustrations of 
the tendency of the human mind to exalt any 
subject, which it has long studied and admired, 
above its true place by depreciating whatever 
has received less attention. 

To expose the fallacy of each of these theo- 
ries, the truth and error contained in both, is 
the object of this article. 

Let us first glance at a few pages of the 
more ancient volume, with a view of deciding 
to what extent it reveals the character of its 
Author. 

Naturally turning our eyes to the heavens 
above, and commencing with the system of 
which our earth forms a part, as we look at 
our sun, with its numerous retinue of planets, 
attended, in their turn, by lesser satellites, each 
retaining its place, and revolving age after age 
in the same path around its central orb, yet all 





each complete in its own sphere, and both the | 


manifestation of Infinite Wisdom, Goodness, 
and Power. 

Christianity certainly can have nothing to 
fear from the most critical comparison of the 
Word and works of her Divine Author; and 
the day, we trust, is dawning when, should 
they, f-om a misapprehension of either, appear 
to conflict with the sympathy of fellow-labor- 
ers engaged in the translation of two great vol- 
umes of a common Master, the student of each 
will examine anew, to determine if he may not 
have mistaken the meaning of the page he has 
read; neither dogmatically asserting that the 
volume to which he has devoted most attention 
is the only one worthy of credence, but each 
endeavoring to assist and enlighten the other, 
sure that in so doing he is increasing the 
knowledge of Him who penned them both. 

But while the Church, generally, has ceased 
to watch the discoveries of science with the 





fear that they will contradict revelation, and | 


the naturalist is learning that each successive 
step in the investigation of the mysteries of 
creation affords additional proof of the divinity 
of that Book which claims to have been “given 
by inspiration of God;” yet they are still some- 
times inclined to look upon each other as ri- 


connected by a law so well defined that man 
has been able to predict the precise position of 
undiscovered worlds; then taking a more ex- 
tended view, witness the grand march of this 


| vast system through space as it describes its 


majestic circuit around its central sun; behold 
the numberless worlds so far removed that they 
appear but luminous points in the broad ex- 
panse of heaven, yet in extent so vast that our 
system is but a speck in the magnificent pano- 
rama—and we instinctively exclaim, Is there a 
man so blind as to see here no trace of a Creator, 
no indication of design, no evidence of wisdom 
and power? 

Will not every thoughtful mind be impressed 
with the idea that the voice of poesy utters the 
sentiment of enlightened reason, and involun- 
tarily bend the ear to catch the echo of celes- 
tial music, feeling that they must be 


“Forever singing, as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine?’ 


But returning to the planet that we can ex- 
plore more thoroughly, let us examine a little 
more closely a few of its manifold lessons. Be- 
ginning with animate creation, we find every 
species, from the stately elephant shaking the 
earth with his tread, to the gorgeous butterfly 


| on joyous wing floating in the sunbeam, pro- 


vals rather than friends—one denying the ne- | 
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or profit of its possessor, exactly adapted to the 
circumstances in which it is placed, endowed 
with instincts enabling it to provide for its 
present and future sustenance, and often con- 
structing habitations that man with all his in- 
telligence is unable to imitate. 

The limits of an article like this forbid us to 
offer many illustrations here, but we will men- 
tion one or two. Take one which we usually 
view with little complacency, especially if 
found in our houses—the spider’s web; every 
thread, a thousand times finer than a human 
hair, examined by the most powerful micro- 
scopes, appears perfectly smooth, shining, and 
symmetrical, while the finest muslin woven by 
man looks coarse, uneven, and in texture like 
a lattice. 

The cell of the bee affords another striking 
example of these wonderful instincts. In addi- 
tion to the ingenuity and beauty apparent to 


even the superficial observer, it has been proved | 


by a rigorous mathematical demonstration, that 
it is constructed with precisely the figure and an- 
gles requiring the least expenditure of material. 

But leaving the land, old ocean furnishes us 
a wide field of observation. At each successive 
descent in its unfathomable depths are found 
new species fitted for the position they occupy, 
and unable to exist in deeper or more shallow 
water. These denizens of the deep, from the 
huge whales and orders of fishes more or 
less familiar to all, to the less known hydroids 
of our coast, with their graceful forms and 
beautiful colors of red, purple, and white, will 
richly repay the student who cultivates their 
acquaintance, affording, in their structure and 
habits, numerous examples of the wisdom and 
beneficence of that Creator whose care extend- 
eth over all his works. 

From the many instances which might be 
named, we select one, which, as it is a native 
of a tropical climate, is seldom seen in this 
latitude—a species of Meduse called the Portu- 
guese man-of-war. It is particularly remark- 
able for its swimming apparatus, consisting of 
a thin sail which can be elevated or lowered at 
pleasure, while to its lower surface are attached 
a quantity of crimson and blue tentacles, which 
serve the double purpose of acting as ballast 
and seizing its prey. When seen with sail 
spread, floating on the waves, it is said to bear 
a striking resemblance to a child’s toy ship. 
This beautiful little “man-of-war,” though 
rarely visiting our seas, carries our national 
colors, the lower part of its body being a deep 
blue, the upper white, while the sail is tinged 
with a delicate rose color. 

But if, after concluding our tour o’er land 
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and sea, we take the microscope and renew our 





explorations, we shall discover another world 
fully equal, both in interest and extent, to that 
we have considered; and even in the tiny, twi- 
light monad, so minute that a single drop of 
water will contain a thousand millions of indi- 
viduals, we find an organization, simple it is 
true, but yet provided with every necessary 
facility for obtaining food, capable of activity 
and apparently of enjoyment. 

Aided still by this wonderful instrument, we 
may approach Vet nearer the dawn of existence, 
note the principles of embryology, mark the traces 
of design in the development of the egg, from 
the primorlial cell alike in all animals, with 
its marvelous groupings, so like the starry 
firmament above, that Agassiz declares that 
“the idea can not but suggest itself to the 
mind, that the thoughts which have been at 
work in the universe are collected and repeated 
within this little egg,” till it attains the perfect 
form of the new-born individual, and we shall 
be compelled to exclaim, “Great and marvelous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty!” 

Passing, for the present, the varied lessons 
that might be gathered from the vegetable 
kingdom, we will uncover the crust of the 
earth; delve deep into its bowels; witness 
the rise and fall of successive dynasties 
of beings suited to the condition of the pre- 
adamite earth; view the precious treasures 
of stone, metal, and coal deposited during the 
long eons of the past; and as we behold these 
munificent preparations for her latest born, see 
how every suecessive revolution has been 
adapting it for the abode of humanity, shall we 
not be ready to assent to the declaration of 
David, that it is “the fool” who “hath said in 
his heart, There is no God?” 

But, savs the man who would undermine 
the foundations of natural theology, lest the 
basis of revelation should be shaken: “The 
lessons of nature are contradictory; though 
there are many indications of wisdom and 
goodness, other facts appear inconsistent with a 
character possessing these attributes.” 

To the superficial observer this is doubtless 
true. We know that heathen nations have as- 
cribed storms and volcanoes, and even eclipses 
of the sun and moon, to the agency of evil 
spirits, deeming it impossible that they should 
be the product of goodness; but as we progress 
in the study of nature, we are continually learn- 
ing that those events that appear useless or 
positively injurious have their place in the 
grand economy of creation. Not more clearly 
does the Bible teach the elevating and sanctify- 
ing influence of suffering in the moral world, 
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than does modern science that tempest and 
earthquake are the grand purifiers and regula- 
tors of the physical. 

Not that every mystery has been or can be 
solved; that would be to assume that the finite 
is able to fathom the infinite. In the kingdom 
of nature, as of grace, we shall ever find an 


ample field for investigation and progress; but in | 


neither is it the dictate of intelligence to assume 
that whatever is above our comprehension is 
inconsistent with true wisdom; and one very 
significant fact deserves to be remembered here, 
that while we occasionally regret to see scientific 
men who do not recognize the authority of the 
sacred Scriptures, it is impossible to find a 
naturalist of any note who doubts the existence 
of a God, infinite in wisdom and power. 

But he who still, for the purpose of magnify- 
ing the importance of the written Word, denies 
the fact of the manifestation of Deity in na- 
ture, may be referred to the “sure word of 
prophecy,” whose infallibility he will not con- 
trovert. It abounds with references to the 
glory of God displayed in creation; for when- 
ever the sacred writers would draw the most 
vivid pictures of his omnipotence and goodness, 
illustrations are drawn from his works. Thus, 
the Psalmist exclaims, “O, Lord, how manifold 
are thy works; in wisdom hast thou made them 


all!” and again, “The heavens declare his 


| sinner hope for pardon? 


Christian teacher, if the student of nature 
is in error here, it is surely an ungrateful task 
to dispel the illusion. If it is mere fancy 
that causes him every-where in nature, even in 
those scenes that fill the ignorant with terror, 
to trace a wise and beneficent design; to recog- 
nize in tempest’s roar and thunder’s crash the 
deep sub-base of nature’s anthem, the grand 
basis of a universal harmony, to which it is 
as essential as the sweet soprano of warbling 
birds; and amid it all ever sing, 

“Thou mak’st all nature beauty to the eye, 
Or music to the ear ;” 


it is certainly a harmless and very pleasant 
fancy, one which must excite admiration, 
though it may be powerless to awaken love for 
Him who, when his work was finished, pro- 
nounced it “ very good.” 

3ut because we see so much of God in na- 
ture, shall we therefore conclude that we need 
nothing more? Who, then, shall solve for us 
the great problem of human destiny? Is this 
life all? Is death an eternal sleep? Can the 
Nature speaks only of 


| justice, of law immutable, of penalty inexorable; 


righteousness,” and “Thou visitest the earth | 
: oy 
and waterest it, thou makest it soft with show- | 


ers, thou crownest the year with thy good- 
ness.” 

No one who has read the book of Job ean for- 
get those sublime chapters where the Almighty 
himself recounts to his servant his wonderful 
works for the purpose of impressing upon his 
mind the riches of his wisdom and power. 


We also hear the great apostle to the Gentiles, | 


when addressing the rude and idolatrous Lys- 
trians, referring them to the fact of their having 
received “rain from heaven and fruitful sea- 
sons,” as an evidence that “the living God 
had not left himself without witness” among 
them; while on another occasion he declares 
that “the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead.” 

3ut notwithstanding these and many other 
equally-emphatic utterances of the Book they 
profess to exalt, men have dared to say that 
there may be found in nature as many evidences 
of folly as of wisdom, of malevolence as of 
goodness. Can it be the dictate of true rever- 
ence thus to characterize the workmanship of 
the Supreme Architect of the universe? 


though her thousand voices proclaim God's 
innocent—as, “Ile feedeth 
the young ravens when they cry,” and “satis- 
fieth the desire of every living thing”—of 
mercy to the guilty she knows nothing. 


goodness to the 


After 
soaring to the loftiest hights and fathoming the 


| lowest depths of science, it will still remain 
| true that, in the attribute of deepest interest to 


our race, ‘man by wisdom knows not God.” 
The fall of man, and consequent depravity of 
the race, the plan of redemption through Chnist, 
of sanctification by the Spirit, the immortality 
of the soul, the resurrection of the body, a fu- 
ture state of bliss or woe-—subjects vast and 
deep bevond human computation—all these be- 
long alone to Revelation—Nature is silent. 
Here, then, we see its necessity—here its 
glory. Blessed Volume! perfect in its own 
sphere, conscious of its own transcendent ex- 
cellence; while pointing to the cross as the 


| most sublime manifestation of God's love to 


man, for displays of his grandeur and wisdom 
it fearlessly directs his attention to the varied 


| lessons of the wonderful volume first prepared 


} 


' for him, asserting that, “The heavens declare 


| his handiwork. 


the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night knowledge. 
There is no speech nor knowledge where their 
voice is not heard. Their line is gone out 
through all the earth, and their words to the 
end of the world.” 


showeth 
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THE LESSON OF A RAINY DAY. 


BY EMILY T. WHEELER. 


HE day was cold, wet, and disagreeable. 

I had exhausted my uncle’s limited library, 
and listened to the rain pattering against the 
window till it grew tedious to me. In the 
month I had spent at my aunt’s home, I had 
met only one visitor—Mrs. Ware, the next 
neighbor, a quiet widow, and an intimate 
friend of my aunt. But even she was not here 
to-day. Early in the afternoon she had sent 
over for my aunt; she had gone, and had not 
yet returned; and as my uncle also was away, 
I was thrown entirely on my own resources 
for amusement. 


At last, just as twilight was falling, I seated | 


myself in an easy chair, and began singing 
Longfellow’s “Rainy Day.” I paused at the 
end of the second verse; but a voice from the 
darkness behind me took up the song, and car- 
ried it triumphantly through to the end. 
Aunt hummed it over in a lower voice as she 
brightened the fire, and lit the lamp; then sit- 
ting down took out her work. Her industry 
was oppressive—her silence ominous. I broke 
it by saving: 

“What a disagreeable day it has been! 
say, aunt, you find in each day some new les- 
son. Tell me to-day’s.” 

My aunt smiled. “ Perhaps none in particular 
to-day; only a promise I have often doubted 
has been confirmed. Did you ever notice Mrs. 
Ware, Mary? What a sad, pained look there 
is in her eyes! My poor friend! she has seen 
a great deal of trouble, but that will soon be 
over.” 

Aunt paused, and her eyes studied the fire 
some minutes; then gently smoothing the hair 
back from my forehead, she went on: 

“T learned long since, Katie, that ‘ Blessed 
are they that mourn.’ The teachings of sorrow 


You | 





the death of her father, she left the village, it 
seemed as if a blank had suddenly been made 
in my life. It was partly filled by her letters; 
but when a few years later she married, our 
intercourse almost entirely ceased. She mar- 
ried a wealthy man, who was at heart an infi- 
del. He was very exacting, and required her 
to give up, at her marriage, all her relatives 
and former friends. 

“Time passed, and a little one was added to 
the home circle; but she only lived a year, and 
then the mansion was gloomier than ever. It 
was just about this time that a dear friend of 
hers died, leaving an only child, a boy some 
two years old, whom she committed, in default 
of having relatives, to Marion’s care. When 


| she mentioned this to her husband, he posi- 


are sometimes very painful; but sooner or later | 


every thing will come right, and we have the 
promise, ‘What I do, though thou knowest not 
now, yet thou shalt know hereafter.’ 
Vernor was my childhood’s first companion, 
my girlhood’s firmest friend. We were differ- 
ent both in 
daughter of the richest farmer in the neighbor- 
hood; she the only child of the village minister. 
In character she was quiet and simple, but 
possessing the power of implicit faith. In all 
her life I don’t think she ever doubted God’s 
goodness but once, at the hardest trial of her 
life, 


Marion | 


station and character—lI, the | 


| York, rich as he could desire. 
| from a friend 


‘ 


tively refused to admit the little one into his 
house; and only by much persuasion were his 
objections overruled, and his consent to Ma- 
rion’s adoption of the child obtained. But as 
Arthur grew up, and felt the position he oecu- 
pied in the house, and the discomfort to which 
it exposed my friend, he determined to go from 
his home, and win from the world the gold Mr. 
Ware so highly prized. It is just nine years 
to-day since he sailed for the Indies. 

“A year rolled away, and then in a great 
commercial crash the house of Ware & Co. 
went down; and of all the enormous fortune 
Mr. Ware had once possessed, there remained 
a mere pittance. Marion could have borne 
this: but at the same time came news that the 
vessel in which Arthur had sailed had been 
wrecked, and all on board lost. She has told 
me this was the hardest trial of her life. She 
questioned God’s mercy in thus removing from 
her her only comfort; she lost the trust she 
had hitherto reposed in Christ, and grew bitter 
and hard. The death of her husband soon 
after broke the last tie that bound her to the 
city, and she came here, and has lived here 
ever since. Gradually she has come back to 
her child’s trust, and says she leaves every 
thing to God. 

“She never quite gave up Arthur, her boy, 
as she always called him, and to-day he came 
back. He was not dead, as supposed: but was 
preserved in the storm that wrecked the vessel. 
He had never heard of Mr. Ware's death till, 
atter his eight years’ hard labor, he landed in New 
Then hearing 
all this news, he came imme- 
My friend’s earthly trials are 
now over, and she is quietly happy. She can 
not live long, but her life has faught me to 
follow the command to ‘trust in the Lord and 
do good,’” 


diately here. 
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My aunt paused; the fire was nearly out, and 
the light burned dimly. I said nothing, but 
the lesson learned that night will strengthen 
me for more than one of the life-battles that 
lie before me. 


_—_——.—_— 


MY GLADE. 
BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


ABSTRACTED I turn from the din of the street, 
And, panting for solitude, silence, and rest, 

I mind me, with sighs, of a pleasant retreat, 
A glade, far removed, in the wilds of the West. 


Away, dreams of anguish! afflict me no more; 

Too long has my soul by your fetters been weighed ; 
Like the freed dove, unhooded, I flutter, I soar, 

My wings gather strength for their flight to my glade. 


Aloft to the clouds! they are reveling high; 


They circle, they soar, in the wind they are driven; | 


Dumb with jubilant life, even so circle I, 
Whether human or bird—of the earth or of heaven. 


Now I speed to the West; O, ye forests of mine! 
My soul enters in to your twilight of shade; 
In the guise of the human I sink, I recline 
On the dew-nurtured moss of my pine-darkened glade. 


The drooping beech-branches hang low at my feet; 
The trefoil spreads o’er me her tremulous screen ; 

The tubes of the partridge-vine, lowly and sweet, 
Are rosily flushing their tendrils of green. 


The low uniflora, in infantile white, 
Lies couched among mosses, serenely at rest; 
We are buried in greenery deep out of sight, 
This flower and my soul, in the wilds of the West. 


While the thrush—ah, the thrush! if the flower of the 
rose, 
Transfused into music, from vision should fade, 
All her passion-poised being, her raptures, her woes, 
Would pour through the song of this bird of the 
glade. 


Cease, minstrel of love; lift thy wings and depart; 
Let the low, liquid cadences falter and close ; 
For their sadness and sweetness are brimmifg my 
heart; 
I am filled with the soul of the flower of the rose. 


It is I who arise from the grave of the mold; 
’Tis I whom the wind and the rain have made 
strong; 
’'Tis the bud of my heart that begins to unfold, 
’Tis the flower of my life that is fading in song. 


Yes! fading and faded; the season complete, 

The voice of the thrush having ceased in the glade; 
But, O, if the voice of my soul were as sweet, 

In music transfused, it were heaven to fade. 


In holy repose to lie yielding the ghost, 
’Mid silence and solitude, shadowed and gray; 
While the rose of my being, in melody lost, 
Would, leaf after leaf, vanish sweetly away. 


THERE are mansions of love in the glorified clime, 





Hark! the pines are alert; from the south they have 
caught 
A rustling, a surging, a soft, rolling sound; 
Now comes the wind! tearing the meshes of thought, 
And waking my soul from its quiet profound. 


Approaching, delaying, on-rushing with speed 
This secret, seraphic repose to invade 
With music of organ, harp, timbrel, and reed, 
It sweeps through the green, gothic arch of my glade. 


The wind, O, the wind! far above me it rolls; 
The trefoil rocks not, leaning over my breast; 

It breaks on the pines like the sea among shoals; 
They burst into song, they are tortures from rest. 


This, this is the life, and the poem of life! 
O, listen, my heart, be attentive and know, 

Not in shadow and rest, but in anguish and strife, 
Our richest, most rapturous melodies flow. 


O, wild winds of goesy! hitherward roll; 
Let me die not this death of the flower of the rose; 
Though my heart break therewith, grant me music of 
soul ; 
O, bear me away from this glade of repose! 


Aloft to the clouds! where the thunders are heard, 
Where lightnings leap forth, and the whirlwinds are 
strong; 
I am torn in the blast, whether human or bird; 
But I triumph, I soar, I am vibrant with song. 


Ne 





THE MANSIONS ABOVE. | 


BY H. B. WARDWELL. 


Unsullied by hate with its purpose of crime; 
Where friendship immortal grows bright in each soul, 
And breathes in the anthems of rapture that roll. 


There are mansions of rest in that region of light, 
O'er whose glory there comes not the shadow of night; 
Where the toil-worn and weary of earth shall repose, 
Removed from its conflicts, released from its woes. 


There are mansions of peace in that beautiful world, 
Where the banners of combat are never unfurled; 
The turmoils of earth, the commotions of time, 
Disturb not the peace of those mansions sublime. 


There are mansions of joy in the spirit’s bright home, 
Through whose portals no vision of sadness may come; 
Where the gaze is unshadowed by tears that have birth 
In the grief-stricken heart 'mid the sorrows of earth. 


There are mansions of wisdom within that fair land, 
That decay not like temples of time’s fading strand ; 
They tower ‘mid the light of that beautiful clime, 
With glory undying and lessons sublime. 


There are mansions of life in that realm of delight, 
Unsought by the angel of death in his flight; 

O seek for those mansions celestial above, 

Whose years are eternal, whose banner is love! 
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| LIVING CELEBRITIES OF NEW ENGLAND 


BY REV. G. M. STEELE. 





REFORMERS. 


TEW ENGLAND is often charged with being 
4° the fruitful mother of hurtful “isms,” and 
the hot-bed of social, political, and religious 
heresies. It is true, this is, for the most part, 
the taint of jealous sectionalists and disloyal 
politicians; yet many honest people are misled 
| by the fraction of truth there is in this state- 
ment, and the consequent plausibility it is 
thereby made to assume. The intellectual soil 
of New England is very prolific, and in the 
multitude of its products there is likely to 
be much of evil as well as good. The same 
rich mold that produces generqis fruits bears 
also noxious weeds; and where weeds 
not grow, the probability is that there is not 
soil to produce any thing. If there be any sec- 
tion of the country where evil invention and 
pestilent heresies are less known than in New 





England, we venture the opinion that it is not 


because the ground is so burdened with wisdom, 
virtue, and truth that there is room for any 

| thing else. ‘ 

| From these misrepresentations the word re- 
form has come to be, in the estimation of cer- 
tain classes, a term of evil omen; and especially 
have reformers, initiated under New England 
auspices, been regarded as dubious and per- 
ilous. 

It has been said that Universalism, Unitarian- 
ism, and a refined, subtile, fascinating infidelity 
has found a warm welcome, and made its home 
and head-quarters in this section of the country; 
and this is doubtless true. It has been also 
said that Mormonism, Millerism, Socialism, 
Spiritualism, Free Love, and some kindred de- 

| lusions began here; none of which is true. 
| It is true, however, that the born Yankee 
| has an irrepressible disposition to go round 
| “fixing things,” and there are few spots any 
| where in the land where he has not plied his vo- 
| cation—sometimes for better, and sometimes for 
| worse—more frequently the former. 
| 

| 


But it must not be forgotten, and will not be 
by thoughtful people, that some of the noblest 
movements for the improvement of humanity 

| which have ever originated in any community, 
| have had their birth here. Some of the princi- 
| pal elements of popular education, which are 
being now recognized in many parts of the 
country, and are coming to be regarded as 
| essential to the wellbeing of the nation, were 
first applied in New England. The great mis- 
sionary movement, by which Christian America 


will 





| 
| 





began to assume its place in the work of the 
world’s evangelization, first took form in this 
Eastern section. The beneficent temperance 
reformation was inaugurated here; so, also, at 
least in its more eificient features, was the great 
antislavery revolution, now beginning to be 
honored in all the land and throughout the 
world, though resisted with fearful violence and 
cruel, infamous war. So, too, of a score of 
schemes of evangelic philanthropy, of which all 
sections are now reaping the benefit. 

It is true that even in some of these noblest 
reforms, extravagant, impracticable, fanatical 
men and women have been found. It is also 
true that sometimes men who have been 
most efficient agents in the initiation and 
progress of these moral enterprises, have be- 
come soured by the indifference and the op- 
position of the religious bodies of the nation, 
and have acted unwisely in their denunciation 
and repudiation of the Church and the national 
compact; yet even such men have done a 
mighty work, and their labors for this end will 
be remembered when their unhappy aberrations 
are forgotten. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


This great American abolitionist has had an 
unenviable notoriety throughout the land, even 
among those whose essential views on the 
subject of slavery were the same as his own. 
His unpopularity has arisen, in good part, from 
hostility to the noble cause of which he was one 
of the earliest and ablest advocates; but also in 
part from the extraordinary severity with which 
he attacked the opponents of abolition, and the 
uncompromising radicalism which he boldly and 
constantly avowed. Of late years the bitter- 
ness and contempt with which he has been 
regarded has been diminishing, and now his 
popular position is less unfavorable than hereto- 
fore. 

Mr. Garrison was born at Newburyport, 
Mass., Dec. 10, 1805. His parents were from 
New Brunswick. His father was a man of 
some literary culture, a sea captain, but intem- 
perate, and abandoned his wife and children, 
while the latter were young. William’s early 
education was meager, and his circumstances 
uncomfortable and precarious. After many 
trials at various occupations for which he had 
no taste or fitness, he was at last apprenticed as 
a printer with the proprietor of the “ Newbury- 
port Herald.” He quickly became an adept at 
the mechanical part of the business, and early 
began to evince a taste for literary composition. 
Some anonymous articles, written by himseif 
when seventeen or eighteen years old, were 
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printed in the paper, and greatly delighted the 
editor, who sent a letter through the post-office 
to the unknown writer, thanking him for his 
communication, little dreaming that it was his 
own apprentice. He also soon began to write 
for other journals. At the close of his appren- 
ticeship he started a newspaper of his own; 
but it failed to be self-supporting. In 1827 he 
became editor of the “ National Philanthropist,” 
the first journal ever established to advocate the 
cause of “total abstinence.” Soon after we 
find him in Bennington, Vt., editing a paper, 
and now, for the first time, an active and zeal- 
ous opponent of American slavery. He was 
the next year associated with Benjamin Lundy, 
in Baltimore, as editor of the “Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation,” but differing from his 
partner as to the method of abolition—the for- 
mer advocating gradual, the latter immediate 
elancipation. The journal, by its vigorous 
and uncompromising tone, produced much ex- 
citement among the supporters of slavery; 
while his denunciation of the Colonization So- 
ciety aroused the hostility of some who would 
otherwise have sympathized with him. 

Baltimore was at that time the seat of an 
extensive domestic traffic in slaves. This he 
attacked as ‘domestic piracy,” and wrote a 
scorching diatribe on an individual engaged in 
the business. This induced a prosecution; he 
was sentenced to pay fifty dollars and the costs 
of court. Unable to do this, he went to jail. 
He remained incarcerated forty-nine days, but 
was released by Arthur Tappan, a _philan- 
thropic merchant of New York, who paid the 
fine and costs. It is said that Henry Clay was 
about to do the same thing, but was antici- 
pated. He immediately issued a prospectus 
for an antislavery journal to be published 
at Washington; and, with a view to excite 
a deeper interest in his enterprise, he prepared 
a course of lectures on slavery, which he de- 
livered in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
and other cities. In Boston he was unable to 
obtain a hall in which to lecture. He adver- 
tised to speak on the Common, unless some 
audience-room were opened for him. An infi- 
del association finally offered him their hall, 
and the lectures were delivered with consider- 
able effect, though he disavowed any sym- 
pathy with the views of the association. 

He was by this time convinced that public 
sentiment in the North must be revolutionized 
before any impression could be made at the 
South. He determined to start his paper in 
Boston. He accordingly issued the first num- 
ber of the “Liberator,” Jan. 1, 1831, taking 
for his motto, “ My country is the world, my 





countrymen are all mankind.” In the face of 
almost universal apathy on the subject of slav- 
ery, he declared, “I am in earnest. I will 
not equivocate. I will not retreat a single 
inch, and I will be heard.” 

He and his partner were without capital, or 
promise of patronage to depend on. They even 
borrowed the types with which to print the 
first numbers. For nearly two years their re- 
sources were so limited that they made the 
office their only domicile—sleeping on the 
floor and living on the humblest fare. But the 
“ Liberator” produced a decided effect. South- 
ern magistrates sent complaining letters to 
Boston. Mr. Garrison was frequently threat- 
ened with assassination if he did not desist 
from its publication. The Georgia Legislature 
offered a reward of $5,000 for his apprehension, 
trial, and conviction in that State. 

He, with eleven others in 1832, formed the 
New England Aatislavery Society, the parent 
of those numerous affiliated associations by 
which the great moral agitation has been main- 
tained—in a certain sense the source of all the 
political parties which have made opposition 
to the aggressions of slavery a paramount idea, 
though Mr. Garrison was always opposed to 
the formation of a political party on this basis, 
He went to England as representative of the 
Society, and was warmly welcomed by Wilber- 
force, Brougham, and other antislavery English- 
men. 

In October, 1835, a meeting of the Female 
Antislavery Society of Boston was riotously 
broken up by a collection of persons described 
in the papers of the day as “gentlemen of 
property and standing.” Mr. Garrison was 
seized, dragged through the streets, partly de- 
nuded of clothing, and his life was only saved, 
perhaps, by the Mayor's sending him to the 
jail, on the nominal charge that he was “a 
disturber of the peace.” These scenes of vio- 
lence and outrage were frequent about this 
time, and subsequently; but Mr. Garrison defi- 
antly maintained his ground and published his 
paper, notwithstanding the sacking of the office 
and destruction of his property. 

There was a division of the National Anti- 
slavery Society in 1840, from some differences 
of opinion on the rights of women in the con- 
ventions, and kindred questions. Another or- 
ganization was formed, and those who remained 
in the original societies became known as 
“Garrisonians”—not because all perfectly coin- 
cided with Mr. Garrison, but from the fact that 
he and his friends were prominent in the body, 
and the recognized leaders of the party. Most 
of the leading members, besides being abolition- 
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ists, were regarded as also holding peculiar 
views of “ non-resistance,” “ Women’s rights,” 
and many were affected with anti-government 
and agrarian principles. Mr. Garrison himself 
adopted and still holds some of these obnoxious 
notions, as well as others, deemed deleterious. 
His views of the Bible, the Sabbath, the 
Church, etc., are of a kind most objectionable 
to evangelical Christianity. He doubtless be- 
came disgusted with the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of the Church, and its complicity with the 
great, popular sins against which he contended; 
his mind was soured, and the way was pre- 
pared for the adoption of these unevangelical 
notions, 

One gets the impression, from the ordinary 
representation, that a Garrisonian is a slovenly- 
looking man, with unkempt hair, untrimmed 
beard, eccentrically clad—whose appearance, 
from slouched hat to unfashionable shoes, are 
distasteful in tke extreme. But the chief of 
this unpopular order, whatever some of his co- 
adjutors may be, is one of the most neatly- 
dressed men in the community. With a clean- 
shaven face, a smooth, bald head, a glossy, 
beaver hat, and a well-made, dark-colored suit, 
many, doubtless, have been disappointed at 
seeing in him a genuine human being. He is 
about the average size, with a tolerably-firm, 
compact body, and a face denoting independ- 
ence of character, decision, earnestness, readi- 
ness for conflict, and determined protest. As 
we read his terrible diatribes against the “com- 
mercidl Church,” and his scorching invective 
against time-serving politicians, we might get 
the impression that he must be a fearful, 
though somewhat effective ranter in oratory; 
but as we see him on the platform, he gets up 
and talks in the mildest and most natural man- 
ner in the world, uttering extravagant and ab- 
surd thoughts oftentimes, to be sure; but giv- 
ing abundant evidence that they are native 
convictions, which have become so familiar to 
him as not to excite him at all in the de- 
livery. \ 

Mr. Garrison has not for years had any thing 
to do with partisan politics, except as a critic. 
Having formed the conclusion that the com- 
promises of the Constitution on the slavery 
question were immoral, he has declined to sup- 
port it even by implication, and has steadily 
insisted on the doctrine that a union thus 
viciously formed must be dissolved‘ in order 
to the formation of a righteous government. 
With much of error in his character and con- 
duct, there has also been much of good. A 
brave, heroic fidelity to truth and justice, and 
persistence in pleading the unpopular cause of 








the poor and oppressed, when even the Chris- 
tianity of the day failed of its duty, will be 
reckoned to his credit, and will be remembered 
when the more unfortunate features of his ca- 
reer have been forgotten. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, 


This life-long coadjutor of Mr. Garrison is 
not only the boldest of reformers, but he is 
also the foremost of orators. It is doubtful if 
the country has produced his superior in genu- 
ine, native eloquence. He is all the more ef- 
fective from the fact that he never seems, and 
probably never is, ambitious of oratory as an 
end. “One is half ashamed to praise his 
gifts, so superbly does he himself cast those 
gifts behind him. He is not trying to be elo- 
quent; he is trying to get a grand piece of jus- 
tice done in the world.” To this work he 
brings all his powers, and to this single service 
consecrates all the gifts of his genius. He is 
intent on the results, and apparently never 
thinks of the splendid means. He talks to an 
audience in the most natural, easy, direct, 
penetrating, and stimulating way imaginable. 
You are attracted by his first words, and are 
at once quietly drawn into the current of his 
remarks, and carried right along with him to 
the end, without knowing how it is done, and 
never thinking of any reason why it should not 
be done. You may dislike his sentiment, be 
disgusted with the ultraism upon which he so 
daringly ventures, get angry at the withering, 
personal rebukes apparently directed to your 
self—though he probably never heard of you, 
and perhaps never will hear of you—but still 
you will follow the discourse, and know very 
well what it is all about, and why he talks as 
he does. He has little reverence for any body 
or any thing but truth and right; and, it may 
be, you will sometimes get the impression that 
he hates falsehood, injustice, and sin more than 
he loves truth, justice, and holiness; yet it 
is grand to hear his splendid invective, scorch- 
ing sarcasm, and the bitter, burning words 
wherewith he exposes the conduct of mean, 
mammon-worshiping, hypocritical, timid, time- 
serving politicians, priests and people. 

A man of the greatest natural powers, of a 
rich and broad culture, of the. highest social 
position, he consecrates all in early manhood 
to the unpopular cause of social and political 
reform. With a singularly and sensitively 
upright soul, a natural abhorrence of injustice, 
a lofty ideal of a Christian, social compact— 
unable to comprehend how a person with any 
instincts of right can be brought into subjec- 
tion to “circumstances,” or compromise with 
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self-interest, or choose the smaller of two evils 
when there is no necessity of choosing either, 
he has stood ahead of his times, and has no 
doubt been impatient that others have not 
stood with him. The milk of human kindness, 
so abundant in him, has possibly sometimes 
curdled a little; yet, to any who read him 
aright, there will still be found marvelous 
sweetness in it. 

Mr. Phillips is now in his fifty-third year. 
He graduated at Harvard at the age of twenty, 
studied law, and was admitted to the Suffolk 


bar in 1834. It was not many months after | 


that he witnessed the actions of the mob which 
broke up the meeting of the Female Anti- 
slavery Society, and maltreated Mr. Garrison. 
He soon joined the abolitionists. Heretofore 
the agitators had been looked down upon with 
contempt by the “respectability” of Boston; 
but Phillips was of the best Boston blood. His 
father was the earliest mayor of the city, and 
he enjoyed whatever immunities pertained to 
an aristocracy of wealth and culture. The 
conversion of such a young man to such a 
cause, carried on by such plebeian agencies, 
was somewhat annoying. It seemed like the 
conversion of Saul of Tarsus, and had a not 
dissimilar effect on his previous acquaintances. 
But he ever has firmly adhered to the simple, 
radical principles he then embraced, making 
such sacrifices, and making little of them, pro- 
voking such obloquy and encountering such 
perils as few men have experienced. 

His first speech of any note was in Faneuil 
Hall, on the occasion of a meeting called 
to notice the murder of Lovejoy at Alton, 
Illinois. The current of the meeting had 
nearly been turned from its intended channel 
by the able but base speech of the Attorney- 
General of the State. Mr. Phillips, who was 
among the audience, gained the platform, and 
in an outburst of indignant eloquence he re- 
buked the craven official, restored the good 
sense of the assembly, and triumphantly car- 
ried the resolutions. From that time he has 
been identified with extreme antislavery agi- 
tators, and in the day of the greatest unpopu- 
larity of the term, claimed as his only title that 
of an American abolitionist. 

Mr. Phillips has sympathized with Mr. Gar- 
rison in his views of the public rights of 
women, of which he has been a powerful advo- 
cate. He has also agreed with him in what he 
regarded as the immoral compact of the Con- 
stitution, and for that reason has refused to 
vote, and has even advocated the dissolution 
of the Union, till, since the commencement of 
the rebellion, believing that the “immoral com- 





pact” was virtually repealed, and that the 
Union meant freedom for all, he has heartily 
sustained its cause. We believe he has never 
gone with Mr. Garrison, and some others of 
his party, in the attack upon the fundamentals 
of the Christian faith; though he has unspar- 
ingly censured the Church for its moral dere- 
liction, and declared that its apostasy was so 
great that the great reforms could only proceed 
through its ruins. 

He has been a firm, consistent, and eloquent 
supporter of the temperance movement, and 
has engaged prominently in efforts for the 
amelioration of the criminal law. His speeches 
and addresses have been partially collected, and 
recently published in a handsome volume;* and 
a most valuable collection they are, too— 
worthy of study on several accounts. His ora- 
tions do not lose all their effervescence in the 
vocal utterance; they are among the most 
taking pieces of current literature,*and much 
of the aroma of the forum still lingers on the 
pages of the book. He has great faults, no 
doubt; but he is unquestionably one of the 
sincerest, bravest, and noblest men the country 
has yet produced, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Whittier has been said to be “the poet of 
the moral sentiment, and of the heart and 
faith of the people of America.” In him is 
realized the full meaning of the old Latin 
vates—both poet and prophet. As such he 
has a place among the effective reformers; for 
no one personal influence has done so much, 
doubtless, to “fire the Vorthern heart” as the 
verses of Whittier. He had early adopted as 
a prominent article in his creed, “That the one, 
sole, sacred thing beneath the cope of heaven 
is man.” 

In this deep sympathy with humanity he 
looks upon the ugly anomaly of domestic slav- 
ery in America, and is filled with indignation, 
His earliest collection, the “Voices of Free- 
dom,” strikingly exhibit this. In them better 
than any where else, except in the Bible, 1s 
expressed the holy wrath of a pure soul. 
Many even of these earlier poems are richer in 
meaning when read in the light of to-day, than 
when they were first written. Do not the fol- 
lowing lines, composed, perhaps, a score of 
years ago, mean more now than they did then? 

“O, for God and duty stand, 


Heart to heart, and hand to hand, 
Round the old graves of the land. 





* Speeches, Lectures, and Letters, by Wendell Phil- 
lips. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1864. 
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Whoeo shrioks or falters now, 
Whoso to the yoke would bow, 
Brand the craven on his brow! 
Perish party, perish clan! 
Strike together, while ye can, 
Like the arm of one strong man.” 


But we were intending to give a sketch of 
our Quaker Poet, and must proceed to carry 


out this intention before saying much more | 


about his poetry. He was born in Haverhill, 
Mass., in December, 1807. His parents belonged 
to the Society of Friends, to which, we believe, 
he himself continues attached. He worked 
on a farm at home till his eighteenth year, 
enjoying such advantages of education—a few 
months in a year at a district school—as the 
country towns of Massachusetts then afforded. 
He afterward spent two years at the town 
academy. When about twenty-two he became 
the editor of a political paper in the interest 
of the Wing party, but devoted especially to 
the maintenance of the tariff. It was called 
the “American Manufacturer,” and was pub- 
lished at Boston. The next year he succeeded 
G. D. Prentice as editor of the “ New England 
Weekly Review,” published at Hartford. Be- 
sides his writing for the paper, he about this 
time published the “ Legends of New England,” 
a prose work. From the studies for this work 
he doubtless acquired the materials so delight- 
fully worked up in “ Maggy Megone,” “ Bridal 
of Pennacook,” “‘ Cassandra Southwick,” ete. 
Returning to his old home and the pursuits 
of the farm, we find him in 1835-6 a member of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts. By nature, 
by instinct, and Quaker education, he had an in- 
tense abhorrence of slavery. The opprobrium 
showered upon the abolitionists excited his 
earnest sympathies in their behalf. He identi- 
fied himself with them in 1836, and was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the American Antislavery 
Society. He soon after assumed the editorship 
of the “Pennsylvania Freeman,” an organ of 
that Society. Many of the poems afterward 
forming the “ Voices of Freedom” were pub- 
lished in this journal, and attracted much atten- 
tion by the wondertul energy and pathos which 
characterized them. He returned to Massachu- 
setts in 1840, and established himself at Ames- 
bury, on the Merrimac River, where he still re- 
sides. He was for many years corresponding 
editor of the ‘National Era” at Washington, 
and has written much, not only in verse but 
in prose. Among his productions in the latter, 
besides the “Legends of New England” al- 
ready referred to, the most noted are “ Mar- 
garet Smith’s Journal,” 1836, “Old Portraits 
and Modern Sketches,” 1850, and “ Literary 





| Recreations.” 


His prose is all good reading, 
though less noted than his poetry. 

His “Songs of Labor” were published in 
1851. They are of a different character from 
his earlier collections, but indicate the same 
earnest sympathy for man as man, and his rey- 
erence for honest industry, however humble its 
subject. In 1853 came “The Chapel of the 
Hermits, and other Poems;” in 1856, “The 
Panorama, and other Poems;” in 1859, “Home 
Ballads and Poems;” and last year, “In War 
Time, and other Poems.” 


| Nothing could be more welcome to cultivated, 


loyal hearts than this last volume. To us they 
seem superior to any of Whittier’s previous 
productions. It has been evident all along that 
| our poet was becoming more perfect in his vo- 
cation, and that the experience through which 
he has been led, and the discipline to which 
| Providence has subjected him, has been such as 
more adequately to qualify him to express what 
a great multitude of souls were struggling to 
utter, but for which no voice was given them. 
These poems supplied the want; the reading 
and hearing of them has brought a grateful re- 
lief to many hearts. In these effusions Whit- 
tier betrays the struggle which has existed in 
his own soul between two-classes of emotions. 
There the brave, heroic, self-sacrificing spirit, 
which impels to arms and conflict in defense 
of the holiest rights of humanity, find an an- 
swering chord in his breast, which thrills with 
the intensity of passion; while, on the other 
hand, his Quaker education and own instinct- 
ive horror of violence and war, make him sick 
at heart in view of our terrible national ex- 
perience. In the very first stanza of the open- 
ing poem we find this inward conflict thus indi- 
cated: 


“We see not, know not; all our way 
Is night—with Thee alone is day ; 
From out the torrent’s troubled drift, 
Above the storm our prayer we lift, 

Thy will be done!” 


Two or three years earlier, during the Italian 
struggle, in which he felt a painful interest, he 
had betrayed the same double sensibility: 


“T dreamed of freedom slowly gained 
By martyr meekness, patience, faith ; 

And, lo! an athlete grimly stained, 

With corded muscles battle stained, 
Shouting it from the fields of death. 


I turn me, awe-struck, from the sight, 
Among the clamoring thousands mute; 

I only know that God is right, 

And that the children of the light 





Shall tread the darkness under foot.” 
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But we should have to quote from every 
poem to satisty our own disposition to exhibit 
the author in the admirable light in which he 
manifests himself to us. We may only call 
attention to the wonderfully-lofty and heart- 
‘full strains of “The Watcher,’ “The Battle 
Autumn of 1862,” and “Ein feste Burg ist 
unser Gott;” to the wonderful and enchanting 
melody of the “Song of the Negro Boatmen” 
in the poem “At Port Royal;”’ and the most 
remarkable of all in the thought conveyed, the 
spirit characterizing it, and the charming rhythm 
of its verses, the famous “ Barbara Frietche.” 
The other poems, besides “In War Time,” in 
the recent volume, are mostly of a rural char- 
acter, and some of them are among the most 


delightful in the language. Such especially are | 


“Cobbler Keezai’s Vision,” ‘“ Mountain Pic- 


tures,” and “Our River.” 
? 
MRS, STOWE, AND OTHERS. 


If Garrison has pushed reforms in his capac- 


ity as a journalist: if Phillips has brought the | 


finest gifts of oratorical genius to the same 
service, and Whittier has laid the wealth of 
poetic endowment on the altar of humanity; 
and if, as is probable, none have wrought with 
greater singleness of purpose toward this end; 
yet, doubtless, also, none have wrought more 


effectually in the great cause than Harriet | 
Beecher Stowe. In prose fiction she has pow- | 
ers which surpass those of all her cotempora- 
ries, though, doubtless, she may also have | 


great faults from which many of them are free. 
But we have not now room to make more than 
a “mere mention” of this gifted member of a 
gifted family—a family, too, not of mere vul- 
gar reformers, but of genuine and efficient 
Christian philanthropists in the highest sense 
of that term. 

Mrs. Stowe makes no profession of being a 
reformer par excellence. She discerns her call- 
ing as a literary artist, and accepts but conse- 
crates it, as every true artist does, to moral 
ends—with marvelous success, too. If the elo- 
quence of Phillips had awakened the public 
sentiment of the country to the enormity of 
our slave system; and if Whittier’s verses had 
stirred to their depths the humane feelings 
of all the subjects of fair moral culture, the 
writer of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” brought al- 
most incredible multitudes right into the midst 
of the vivid experiences of the system, and 
made them more real than even, perhaps, 
actual observation could have done; for, 
though fact is sometimes “stranger than fic- 
tion,” yet, say what we may, fiction is also some- 
times truer than fact. We suppose the work 


referred to has been read more widely than any 
other American book—read not as an antislavery 
novel, but as a work of genius, the offspring of 
an uncommon inspiration. It has been more 
influential than any obviously-reformatory docu- 
ment, as its influence has been incidental, and 
therefore all the more effectual. All Mrs. 
Stowe’s works—and they are not few—have 
a philanthropic bearing; and though few indi- 
cate the genius which “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
evinces, yet all will rank high in the literature 
of the land. 

We have not time to speak of other great 
and noble reformers who have been laboring 
| in the cause of humanity—such as Charles 
| Sumner, whose wide and rich culture and 
| eloquent voice serves not the cause of mere 
| political ambition, but is inspired with the sin- 
| cerest and warmest love of humanity; and the 
| 
} 
| 





enthusiastic, patriotic, humane, and high-mind- 
| ed Massachusetts Governor, John A. Andrew. 
Nor can we more than refer to some noble 
women who wrought and are still working 
in noble causes—some of them, perhaps, du- 
biously and mistakenly, but others sensibly and 
| effectively—L. M. Child, Elizabeth Peabody, 
| Mrs. Dall, and Maria Chapman. Of course, 
there are both male and female reformers by 
profession—some having once been of excellent 
spirit and healthful influence; but who, through 
various disgusts and much impatience, have 
lost their balance and fallen to a lower level, 
where they indulge in bitter denunciation and 
| extravagant demonstrations; and others of whom 
| seem to have been mainly ambitious of a cheap 
notoriety. To the former belong Stephen Fos- 
ter, Parker Pillsbury, and Henry Wright. The 
| latter require no mention. 


—_—_—_—=<»>———. 


THE LITTLE BROTHER, 


BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 


O, THE darling little brother, 
Our baby three years old; 
The precious little treasure, 
The lambie of our fold. 
The pet of all the sisters, 
The father’s pride and joy, 
What hopes that reach the future 
Are centered in our boy! 
We know that Death is busy, 
That he spareth not the flowers, 
Yet O may Heaven pity us, 
Should we lose this babe of ours! 
O, the darling little brother, 
His name is just as sweet 
As the music that he wakens 
With his little, pattering feet. 
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FELICIA HEMANS. 





BY MRS. JULIA M. OLIN, 





NUMBER II. 
YERHAPS Mrs. Hemans’s visit to Abbots- 


ford was one of the crowning pleasures of 
her life. A guest, with her boys, of Mr. Ham- 
ilton, the accomplished author of Cyril Thorn- 
ton, she saw Sir Walter Scott continually. | 
Yarrow, beautiful Yarrow, was visited with 
him, Sir Walter driving her in an open car- 
riage, fording Ettrick River, and passing many 
“a cairn and field of old combat, the heroes of 
start up in 
master’s which related their 
deeds” as they went by. It seemed like a 
dream to the poetess as she walked through 
the stately grounds of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
and on the banks of Yarrow, with Sir Walter 
by her side, reciting, every now and then, some 


which seemed to 


mighty voice 


verse of the old ballad. 

“Ah! Mrs. Hemans,” said Sir Walter, smiling, 
as two tourists rapidly retreated as they ap- 
proached, “they little know what two lions 
they are running away from.” 

The evening was equaliy dream-like in the 


answer to the | 





grand hall at Abbotsford, “with the rich, pur- 
ple light streaming in through the colored win- 


dows, and mantling its stately suits of armor | 


and heraldic blazonries.” 

The davs Abbotsford, the walks 
with Sir Walter were like poems rich in all 
beautiful things of and 
thoughts and thrilling legends. Kindred minds, 
alike stored ‘with treasuries of the past, were 
continually united with new links of associa- 
tion. Heart answered to heart, and Mrs. He- 
mans, in that brief, delightful intercourse, must 


spent at 


song story, 


have enjoyed the ideal of companionship to | 


which she alludes in her beautiful poem on 
Kindred Hearts. She has preserved a saying 
of Sir Walter's, worthy to be remembered in | 
our days of fearful sacrifice. Lord Napier, at | 
dinner, spoke of a history of the Peninsular 
War, in which the defense of Saragossa had 
been spoken of as a vain and lavish waste of 
life. With kindling look and tone Sir Walter 
replied, “ Never let me hear that brave blood | 
has been shed in vain! It sends a warning | 
voice down through all time.” 

Most touching is Mrs. Hemans’s record of 
her last day at Abbotsford. “This day has 
been—I was going to say, one of the happiest, 
but I am too isolated a being to use that 
word—at least one of the pleasantest and most 
cheerfully exciting of my life. I shall think 
again and again of that walk under the old, 


solemn 


| She had bid farewell to 


| father in Rome. 


solemn trees that hang over the mountain 
stream of Yarrow, with Sir Walter Scott be- 
side me, his voice frequently breaking out, as if 
half unconsciously, into soime verse of the an- 
tique ballads, which he repeats with a deep and 
homely pathos. The next morning 
I left Abbotsford; and who can leave a spot so 
brightened and animated by the happy life of 
genius without regret? I shall not forget the 
kindness of Sir Walter’s farewell—so frank, 
and simple, and heart-felt, as he said to me, 
‘There are some whom we meet, and should 
like ever after to claim as kith and kin; and 
you are one of those.’ It is delightful to take 
away with me so unmingled an impression of 
what I may now call almost affectionate admi- 
ration.” 

Among the interesting friends she met in 
Edinburgh were Lady Wedderburn, Mrs. Grant, 
of Laggan, and Captain Basil Hall. She dined 
with Jeffrey at his seat, Craig Crook, and 
highly enjoyed his conversation—“such mental 
Champagne as” she “never tasted before, rich, 
full of imagery, playful, energetic.” In a visit 
to Mackenzie, the Man of Feeling, she was 
strangely carried back a century by hearing 
him relate anecdotes of Hume, Robertson, and 
Gibbon, with whom he had been associated. 

But amidst all the adulation, excitement, the 


intellectual attrition with minds of a high 
order, of her visit to Edinburgh, a cry comes 
from the depths of her unsatisfied heart. While 


walking with a party by moonlight through 
the beautiful streets of this picturesque city, 
and gazing down upon dark, desolate Holy- 
rood from the foot of Calton Hill, she says, ‘a 
sense of strangeness and loneliness came sud- 
denly over me, surrounded, as [ was, amidst 
all this dusky magnificence by acquaintance of 
yesterday, I felt as if all I loved were so far, 
far removed from me, that I could have burst 
into tears from the rush of this unaccountable 
emotion.” 

Tkis emotion may be accounted for by the 
trying scenes that Mrs. Hemans had passed 
through just before this visit to Edinburgh. 
Wales, “the green 
land of her home and her dead,” with whose 
mountains and woodlands were associated mem- 
ories of her childhood, youth, and years of 
deep and painful feeling. The sadness of this 
farewell was aggravated by the separation from 
her two elder boys, who went to join their 
The family circle at Rhyllon 
had been broken up; her sister was married, 
and her brother appointed to an official station 
in Ireland. The solicitations of kind friends at 
Wavestree, near Liverpool, educational ad- 
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vantages for her boys, and intellectual society 


for herself, induced her to remove thither in | 


1828. 

At this time her taste became more passion- 
ate and imaginative. The German poets were 
always on her table. Byron, Shelley, and 
Madame de Stael she frequently quoted. Her 
poetry became more tender and touching. For 
music she had an awakened sensibility. “1 
do not think,” she writes, “that I can bear 
the burden of my life without music for more 
than two or three days.” The beautiful stanzas 
in “Mozart’s Requiem” express her weary 
striving after ideal beauty: 

“Like perfumes on the wind, 
Which none may stay or bind, 


| 
The beautiful comes rushing through my soul; | 


I strive with yearnings vain 
The spirit to detain 
Of the deep harmonies that past me roll.” 


She took lessons at this time that she might | 
fully understand the Stabat Mater of Pergolesi, | 


which realized all she could dream of religious 
music, 


These intellectual enjoyments and aspirations | 


were held in check by the earthly discipline of 
her life. The fatigue of nursing her three boys 
through a tedious attack of hooping-cough 
ended in her taking the disease herself. Change 
of air being recommended, the family of inva- 
lids repaired to Seacombe, a small bathing- 
place on the Cheshire side of the Mersey. 
Here she enjoyed, with almost childlike pleas- 
ure, the animated sea-beach, with its moving 


pictures of the waters, the thousand sails and | 


streamers glancing and gleaming past like 
things of life. The broad river between her 
and Liverpool gave her a sense of security in 
the morning, but in the afternoon she was sur- 
rounded by those whose “adulation,” she 
frankly confesses, “might a little turn her 


head, but for the deep remembrances of her | 


heart.” She looks back to the peace and repose 
of Bronwylfa and Rhyllon; to the walk in the 
hay-field; her children playing around her; her 
dear mother coming to call her from the dew, 
with a sigh of regret for the “quiet happiness 
for which she was so much more fitted than 
for the weary part of femme cé/ébre which she 
was enacting.” 

In the Autumn of 1827, at the request of 


Mr. Alaric Watts, who was forming a gallery | 


of the living authors of Great Britain, Mrs. 


Hemans was prevailed upon to sit for her pic- | 


ture. West, our American painter, during a 


stay of three weeks at Rhyllon, painted three | 


pictures of her—one for Mr. Alaric Watts, one 
for Prof. Norton, of Cambridge, and one pre- 


| sented by the artist to the sister of Mrs. He- 
mans, and esteemed by her family the best ever 
taken of her. One of her children remarked 
very sweetly in glancing from it to a bust 
taken some years after: “The bust is the poet- 
ess; but the picture is all mother.” 

During the Winter of 1829 Mrs. Hemans 
wrote most of the lyrics of her “Songs of the 
Affections,” published in the Summer of 1830, 
the principal one of which—‘ The Spirit’s Re- 
turn” —she preferred to any thing she had written. 

“If there be,” she writes, “as my friends say, 
| a greater power in it than I had before evinced, 
I paid dearly for the discovery, and it almost 
made me tremble as I sounded ‘the deep places 
of my soul.’” 

A fitting companion piece to her Abbots- 
ford sojourn is her visit to Wordsworth at 
his home near Rydal Mount. The cordial 
reception by the benignant old man, as he 
greeted her in the porch of his lovely cottage, 
almost overgrown with roses and ivy; the days 
| in which he read to her, walked with her, led 
| her pony when she rode amid the soft gleams 
| and ever-changing shadows of the lovely vales 
| of Grasmere and Rydal, were so remote from 
| every-day cares that she seemed almost to be 
in the spirit-land. 

He read to -her Spenser, his own Laodami, 
Linleth Abbey, and his noble sonnets. ‘“ His 
reading,” she writes, ‘is very peculiar, but, to 
| my ear, del'ghtful—solemn, earnest in expres- 
sion, more than any I have ever heard. When 
he reads or recites in the open air, his deep, 
rich tones seem to proceed from a spirit-voice, 
| and belong to the religion of the place; they 
| harmonize so fitly with the thrilling tones of 
woods and waterfalls.” 

After a fortnight spent at Rydal Mount— 
days of rich and tranquil beauty—Mrs. He- 
mans removed with her boys to Dove's Nest, 





a neat dwelling for a poetess—a cottage she 
| was so fortunate as to be able to hire for a 
few months, and from which she could look 
| “down on lovely Windermere.” ‘“O, what a 
poor thing,” she exclaims, “is society in the 
presence of skies, and waters, and everlasting 
hills! You may be sure I do not allude to the 
dear intercourse of friend with friend—that 
would be dearer tenfold, more precious, more 
hallowed in scenes like this.” 

Early in the Autumn of 1831 Mrs. Hemans 
removed to Dublin, that she might be near her 
| brother, and have his advice with regard to 


| her boys. Two of those still with her she 
placed at school, under the care of the Rev. 
Dr. Gwynne; and her son Charles—Carlo Dolce, 
as he was playfully called by some of her 
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friends—had his education superintended by | 
| became so absorbed in the book she was read- 


Mr.—afterward the Rev.—R. P. Graves, then in 
Tr:nity College. 
and son seem to owe much for guidance in 
higher than classic lore. 

From this time may be dated a new era in 
Mrs. Hemans’s life. In the Poet’s Dying Hymn 
may be discerned the shadows darkening round 
her—a dim presentiment of the solemn mys- 
tery to which ske was approaching. To the 
study of sacred literature, especially of the old 
divines, and, above all, to the daily and devout 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures, she devoted 
herself. No longer seeking to forget her trials, 
she regarded them as disciplinary; and instead 
of turning for comfort to the bright world of 
imagination, she sought the brighter world 
of faith. <A visit from a stranger, who told her, 
with deep emotion, that her early poem of The 
Skeptic had led him to give up his infidel opin- 
jons, and to receive the living truths of Chris- 
tianity, gave her a grateful joy which the 
sounding echoes of fame had failed to bestow. 
She now commenced what she thought might 
be her last work, in which she hoped to en- 
shrine whatever of power and melody she was 
gifted with, that it might be a worthy close to 
her labors. And ‘to her sister, who visited her 
at this time, after a five years’ separation, she 
spoke very earnestly of the intended dedication 
of her powers to holier pursuits. “I have 
now,” she said, “passed through the feverish 
and somewhat visionary state of mind, often 
connected with the passionate study of art in 
early life; deep affections and deep sorrows 
seem to have solemnized my whole being, and 
I now feel as if bound to higher and holier 
tasks.” 

In 1834 her “ Hymns for Childhood,” which 
had beer previously published in Boston, were 
published by Messrs. Curry, of Dublin, at the 
same time with her “ National Lyrics,” “which 
contained,” she said, “but the broken music of 
a troubled heart.” 

An attack of fever in the month of July, 
which left Mrs. Hemans in an alarming state 
of weakness, led her to seek for strength in 
the wild mountain region of the county 
Wicklow. 
trous fever. The little country inn where she 
staid proved to be infected with scarlet fever, 
a fact concealed by the people of the house till 
she and her maid had taken the disease. She 
was long detained a weary prisoner, and after 
her convalescence and return to Dublin, she 
had an increased 
sore throat. 


To this gentleman both mother | 





Dublin Society, a favorite resort of hers, she 


ing that before she was aware a heavy autum- 
nal fog had closed in, and penetrated her system 
with its ominous chill. That evening she was 
attacked by a fit of ague, which continued tor 
several weeks, reducing her to extreme de- 
bility. 

Yet “midst her weakness” lived her wonted 
fires, and her lyric of “‘ Despondency and Aspi- 
ration,” and her “Thoughts during Sickness” 
were written in the intervals of comparative 
freedom from pain and languor. Her good 
friends, Archbishop and Mrs. Whateley, placed 
at her disposal their country seat of Redesdale, 
seven miles from Dublin, and thither was she 
removed in December. She had the great hap- 
piness of having two of her boys with her, min- 
istering most gently and tenderly to her wants. 
She speaks of the “sweet, religious peace gradu- 
ally overshadowing her with its dove-pinions, 
excluding all that would exclude thoughts of 
God”—of the “deep feelings of repose and 
thankfulness” with which she her 
sofa on a “sunset sky of the richest effusions— 


gazed from 
silvery green and amber kindling into the most 
glorious tints of the burning rose, its holy 
beauty sinking through her inmost being, draw- 
ing her nearer and nearer to God.” 

This was no mere dreamy, poetic sensibility, 
but a peace flowing from faith resting on the 
strong pillars of Divine Truth. Her faithful 
attendant, Anna Creer, who said of her beloved 
mistress that she always seemed to her “as a 
wanderer from her Heavenly Father’s mansion,” 
has preserved the following words, more precious 
than the loftiest flights of her poetic genius: 
“T feel like a tired child, wearied and longing to 
mingle with the pure in heart. I feel as if I 
were sitting with Mary at the feet of my Re- 


| deemer, and learning of him to be meek and 


lowly.” “Ah, Anna, do you not love your 
kind Savior? The plan of redemption was, in- 
deed, a glorious one—humility was, indeed, 
the crowning work. I am like a quiet babe at 
his feet, and yet my spirit is full of his strength. 


| When any body speaks of his love to me, I 


The journey proved a most disas- | 


susceptibility to colds and | 
| in English literature. 


One day, while seated in the gardens of the | 


feel as if they were too slow; my spirit can 
mount alone with him into those blissful realms 
with far more rapidity.” 

She expressed her regret that the necessity 
laid upon her of providing sums of money for 
her boys’ educatign had led her to waste her 
mind in desultory effusions, instead of concen- 
trating its energies on some noble and com- 
plete work that would take a permanent place 
She had written, she said, 
“in the breathing time of storms and billows.” 
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In the beginning of March, that she might 
be near her physicians, she returned to her 
house in Dawson-street, Dublin. She was at- 
tended with affectionate care by her sister and 
brother, and for a few days by her son Wil- 
loughby, then employed upon the Ordnance 
Survey in the north of Ireland. Her maternal 
anxiety for her youngest son Henry had been 
greatly relieved by the receipt of a letter from 
Sir Robert Peel, appointing him to a clerkship 
in the Admiralty. 

Very sweet are the records of the declining 
days of the dying poetess. Calm, happy sleep, 
visited by pleasing dreams—“ visions of blessed- 
ness that no poetry could express, nor imagina- 
tion conceive,” making her waking hours still 
more delightful; pleasant recollections of the 


home of her childhood; the old house by the | 


seaside; the mountain rambles; the dear, fa- 
miliar places; above all, “the tenderness and 
affectionateness of the Redeemer’s character, 
now become a source not merely of reliance, 
but of positiye happiness—the sweetness of her 
couch’’—these made her sick-room 


“ Privileged beyond the common walks 
Of virtuous life—quite on the verge of heaven.” 


The worn, wearied spirit that had turned 
away unsatisfied from the world’s sparkling 
draughts, now found the living water. There 
was no aching void—no fruitless longing now. 
“The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him.” With deep humility and entire resigna- 
tion, she was willing to live or die, and the 
language of her heart was, ‘“ Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord! Be it unto me according 
to thy will” <A sweet, solemn composure 
lifted her above joy and grief, and she would 
say, “I feel as if hovering between heaven and 
earth.” 

On Sunday, the 24th of April, she dedicated 
to her brother her last song—The Sabbath 
Sonnet: 


“How many blessed groups this hour are bending 
Through England's primrose meadow-paths their way 
Toward spire and tower ’midst shadowy elms as- 

cending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day! 
The halls, from old heroic ages gray, 
Pour their fair children forth; and hamlets low, 
With whose thick orchard blooms the soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 
Like a freed vernal stream; I may not tread 
With them those pathways—to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound; yet, O, my God! I bless 
Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 
My chastened heart, and all its throbbings still'd 
To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness.” 








Her room was adorned with flowers, the 
gifts of loving friends; the table beside her was 
covered with books; she listened to the reading 
of “Gilpin’s Forest Scenery,” ‘“ Bucke’s Har- 
monies and Sublimities of Nature,” “ Wilmott’s 
Lives of Sacred Poets,” ‘Lives of Eminent 
Christians,” and selections from Leighton, to 
which she listened for the last time with eyes 
closed, and hands folded in prayer. She said, 
“Beautiful, beautiful!” On Sunday evening, 
the 15th of March, she received, for the last 
time, and her dear boy for the first time, the 
Supper of our Lord. 

Attended with watchful care to the last by 
her brother and his wife, her darling Charles, 
and her faithful Anna Crece, with the dying 
declaration that she had made her peace with 
God, and that she felt all at peace in her bosom, 
she passed away gently, without a struggle or 
pang, on Saturday evening, the 16th of May, 
1835. Her week’s work done, she entered on 
the rest of the blessed, eternal Sabbath. 

On the tablet over the vault beneath St. 
Ann’s Church, Dublin, is inscribed her name, 
her age, and the date of her death, with the 
following appropriate lines from a dirge of her 
own: 

“Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit, rest thee now! 
E’en while with us thy footsteps trod, 
Ilis seal was on thy brow. 
Dust to its narrow house beneath! 
Soul to its place on high! 
They that have seen thy look in death 
No more may fear to die.” 


$< 


“A WORD FITLY SPOKEN.” 


BY HARRIET M. BEAN, 


“A worp fitly spoken!” How often it bears 
A balm for one’s sorrow, an ease to one’s cares, 
And out of the waves of its sorrow it lifts 
Some soul that's endangered on life’s ocean drifts. 
Good words, if persuasive, are laden with power, 
Like the heaven-given dew to the perishing flower ; 
And the heart of the loving can often present 
The Truth in such beauty that bad men repent. 
For something lies deeper than deed and than word; 
The spirit that prompted, the motive that stirr'd; 
The kind, loving word with the kindly endeavor, 
Is that which shall bless men forever and ever. 
’Tis the warm sun of heaven that blesses the flower, 
And the rain that is gentle has life-giving power; 
The way that they come, not the simple possessing, 
Makes each a rich dower and a bountiful blessing. 
So a word kindly prompted—“ A word fitly spoken,’ 
From heart goes to heart like a warm, loving token, 
And often the soul of the erring upraises, 
Till loving the creature, the Maker it praises. 
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DIVIDED. 
BY 8. L. ANDREWS. 


SrpF by side the footsteps trod 
In the same bright, morning way ; 
Hand in hand and heart with heart 
Closely beat that early day. 
Linked lives, God-lighted ever, 
Has dark earth the power to sever? 


Why was born the eyes’ young light, 
Why the lips’ young tender kiss, 

Why the soul’s young love, if not 
For a longer life than this? 

Yet before the twilight fell, 

Earth had drawn the vail farewell. 


One long, spirit-burdened sigh, 
One great soul-throb heard above, 
One long pressure heart to heart, 
Hushed to rest that spirit love. 
Has it found a dreamless sleep, 
That young life, so ocean deep? 


Two paths, where but one had lain, 
Waited for the earnest feet, 
Widely parted grew those ways, 
Never more on earth to meet 
One was rich with earth-born light, 
Shrouded: one in spirit night. 


Feet into the lighted way 
Entered with unshrinking tread ; 
And upon the shadowed path 
Bowed an aching heart and head; 
Agonized through all the night, 
That God bless that path of light. 


Where wealth, fashion, pleasure smiled 
Up that flowér-strewn path of fame, 

There the young and tireless heart 
Songht to win a deathless name; 

Laid the soul’s true riches down 

For an earthly, tarnished crown. 


Little hands, which nothing held, 
Folded o'er an empty heart; 
Little feet went tired down 
From the sunshine to the dark; 
Not to die—for life is sweet, 
Given for heaven to grow more meet. 


Is it crushed, that early love? 
Prayerful eyes, that never weep, 
Watch, in that long-shadowed way, 
O’er the cradle of its sleep ; 
Waiting, watching, never dim, 
Living but to pray for him. 


There be hearts that still live on, 
Though life's spring has ceased to flow; 
Eyes that yet view light above, 
In the night of starless woe; 
For to such a hand reached down, 
Points a rich, immortal crown. 





And the morning soon will dawn 

O'er those paths, earth-severed wide, 
When again in life beyond, 

God will lay them side by side; 
And that love by heaven-winds fanned, 
Then will wake and understand. 


———__—_——. 
WIELD THE RIGHT. 


BY JAMES J. MAXWELL. 


HvuMaAN lives are shadows drifting 
On the turbid sea of life; 
Ever changing, ever shifting, 
As the years with seasons rife: 
Drifting onward, idle-handed, 
To the ocean's further shore, 
Where a thousand barks have stranded, 
And are lost forever more. 


O, how many hearts are bleeding 
Just for one misstep in youth! 
Turning from a mother’s pleading, 

Walking blindly from the truth. 
Surely, many lives are wasted 

In a worse than fruitless strife ; 
And a thousand buds are blasted, 

In the April of this life. 


Shall we thus be swiftly guided 
Down the darkly-rushing flood, 

While our hearts, by sin divided, 
Basely turn away from God? 

We are turning from the Fountain, 
Fleeing when no sound is heard; 

Like the hart upon the mountain, 
When the forest leaves are stirr’d. 


Comes there not a voice of power, 
Whisp’ring softly in thine ear, 
In the silent midnight hour, 
When no other voice is near? 
Tells it not of angels bending 
Lowly o’er us in our sleep, 
With a tenderness unending, 
As they nightly vigils keep ? 


Shall we yield in life’s young morning, 
Ere the tender thoughts decay ? 
Or despise the Spirit’s warning, 
And in hardness turn away ? 
Never! “while our hearts are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave ;” 
Never! while our time is fleeting, 
And we have a soul to save! 


Hopes are born but to be smitten; 
Lilies bloom but to decay ; 

Death on every leaf is written— 
Are we favored more than they ? 

Let our work be never ending, 
Faithful still to wield the right; 

Heart, and will, and spirit blending, 
Onward, upward with the fight. 
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BY REV. B. F. TEFFT, D. D. 


NIGHT THE TWENTY-FIRST. 
\ 7 & had now made a long and tiresome but 
exceedingly delightful half-day’s journey; 
and we had yet three Swedish miles to go be- 
fore stopping for the night. 
longer to be any rowing or walking on the way. 


The young nobleman’s father had sent his coach | 
to the place where we took the dinner. The | 


coachman was all ready with his well-matched 


span, and on the driver’s seat, when we had | 
So, discharging our obligations | 


finished eating. 
to the old hero-peasant, and receiving his heart- 
iest adieus, we mounted to our rather lofty 
seats, and soon found ourselves whirling along 


the smooth and well-beaten road. This car- 


riage, though called a coach in Sweden, is more | 


properly a barouche; and its openness and high 
seats give us an ample opportunity to inspect 
the country as we pass along. 

We are still in New England; and we are 
constantly surrounded by aspects and objects 
such as we have in Maine. The same lakes, 
outlets, and waterfalls; the same soil, rocks, 
undergrowth, and trees; the same plains of tow- 
ering pine, the same cedar-groves, the same 
hills and valleys, and every other thing the 
same. 
that we have not in the north-eastern States. 
The little flower called the Linnea, after its 


But there was no | 
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have no wild berry, I think, which does not 
flourish in every corner of the land. Black- 
berries, raspberries, strawberries are as abund- 
ant as they are in our Northern States; the 
whortleberry also grows every-where; and then 
the blueberry, the finest of them all, according 
to my taste, comes teeming forth in early Au- 
tumn, till it has filled to overflowing every box 





There are but two or three things here | 


discoverer, the great Linnzus, and one of the 


most fragrant and beautiful wild flowers in the 
world, is one. Then the berry known here as 


the Zingon, which resembles our high-land cran- | 
gon, g 


berry, and is quite as useful as an article of 
food, is another. Another berry, the name of 
which is in Swedish orthography, Ajortron, and 
is pronounced as if written hyertroon, is also 


different from any thing of the kind in New | 
England, though it some resembles the yellow | 


raspberry in flavor, size, and form. The hjor- 


tron is a delicate berry, and is used as a pre- | 


serve, because it is not very plenty. 


lingon abounds. It grows every-where; and 


But the | 


the poorest peasant will not commence a Win- | 
ter without several barrels of this hardy and | 


most nutritious fruit. 
tion. It will keep the whole vear round; and 
it is altogether one of those wonderful provi- 
sions made by a beneficent Creator to compen- 
sate for the rigors of the climate, and to equal- 


It requires no cultiva- | 


ize as much as may be the blessings of nature | 


to the different portions of mankind. 


But the lingon and the hjortron are not the | 
only blessings of this kind in Sweden. We | 


VoLt. XXIV.—35 


and barrel in the land. I anticipate the joy- 
| ous Winter as I ride along; and the sight of 
my eyes makes me feel almost at home. 

I love these northern climes. In southern 
latitudes you must cultivate almost every thing 
you have to eat. In the North, things of this 
sort grow spontaneously; and I like a country, 
| or any thing else, where Nature undertakes to 
| do, without our care or even asking, so large a 
| portion of the hard work. Besides, these luxu- 
riant woods and fields, which yield us so much 
without our labor, are as beautiful to me 
as any flower-garden I ever saw on earth. 
| These blueberry fields, and hills, and mount- 
| ains are especially attractive. They remind me, 
reader, of those gone-by days when you and I 
were young. They recall the pleasantest scenes 
of the spring-tide of life; and I can even now 
feel the full force of that beautiful stanza of the 
old Scottish poet, which I used to sing in the 
morning of my days: 

“Let us go, lassie, go, 
To the braes of Balquither, 
Where the blaeberries grow, 
Mang the bonnie highland heather; 
Where the buck and the rae, 
Lightly bounding togither, 
Sport the lang Simmer day, 
Mang the braes of Balquither.” 

II. We have now arrived at the foot of a 
lofty and rugged hill, or small mountain, on the 
top of which our young nobleman tells us there 
is a very ancient and remarkable fortification. 
Though weary with walking, we shall never be 
here again, and we must go up and see it. The 
sides of the hill are very steep, and covered 
with granite, to which ten thousand storms 
have given a smooth polish. We find it diffi- 
cult to ascend; but by dint of much mutual 
assistance, we at last reach the summit. We 
overlook a vast tract of country. Lakes, for- 
ests, valleys, hills, farm-houses, and little ham- 
lets make up a splendid subject for a painter. 
We are glad we are here; and yet the fortifica- 
tion, like all ruins, disappoints us. It consists 
of a long and curving line of granite rocks, once 
evidently lying upon one another in the shape 
of a huge wall, but now tumbled down and 
The side of the hill 
over which the old breastwork ran is almost 


covered with gray moss. 
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perpendicular; and its base is separated from 
the shore of the lake, over which we have just 
crossed, only by the road on which our coach 
now stands. The fortification must have been 
built as a place of refuge by the old vi-kings, 
in case they were pursued on the water; and it 
was certainly very strong. Just behind the 
wall there is yet a deep hollow in the crest of 
the mountain, sufficiently capacious to hold a 
thousand people. It is a very suggestive spot. 
We tarry here about half an hour, and then by 
a more gentle descent, but along a winding and 
almost chiseled path, worn deep by the feet of 
a gone-by race, we seek the coach, and are soon 
whirling along again over the smooth and pleas- 
ant road. To make it yet more certain, that 
this ruin is no other than an old vi-king strong- 
hold, my friend and guide, the young nobleman, 
informs me as we ride, that a short distance 
from the place where we ascended the granite 
hill-side, but nearer the present shore of the 
lake, there are still to be seen huge iron rings 
fastened high up into the mountain rock, to 
which it is warrantably supposed these celebra- 
ted sea-robbers tied their ships. But the wa- 
ters of the lake have receded, and left the hill, 
and the fortification, and the great iron rings 
themselves, where the most skillful mariners 
would now find it quite impossible to land. 

III. The sun is now slowly declining toward 
his northern hills; the winds of midday have 
gone to rest; and there is a beautiful quiet over 
ail the landscape through which we pass. The 
air is now just cool enough to make the even- 
ing agreeable. The atmosphere is full of the 
fragrance of the wild flowers which every-where 
abound. The long shadows of the mount- 
ains, and the early vespers of the night-birds, 
remind us that we must hurry forward. But 
how can we hurry through such scenes as these? 
As we sit here at our ease, leaning against the 
cushioned back of our seat, with all care thrown 
off, we could ride with pleasure till the dawn- 
ing of another day. The road, every-where as 
smooth as a highway can be, winds round the 
hills, declines into the cool valleys, goes straight 
over the pine-covered plains, dives into the deep 
and apparently unbroken forests, skirts the 
hard-sanded beeches of the lakes, curving and 
twisting this way and that to keep company 


with their indented coasts, all the while crossing | 


the shadows of the mountains, then running 
into the open sunlight, and so on and on as the 
shadows are growing longer, till one brisk little 
span of northern horses, which spank the solid 
earth with rapidly-reverberating strokes, begin 
to whinny for their keeper as they scent the 
familiar atmosphere of home. 








What New Englander has not passea over 
just such a road as this? But there is one 
element of this evening’s ride which no son of 
New England ever saw at home. In our coun- 
try the farms are generally so arranged as to 
lie on one or the other side of every public 
road. Here, on the contrary, the arrangement 
is to have every farm cross the highway; and 
the peculiarity to which I refer is, that every 
proprietor separates his own from every other 
farm by running his fences across the read, but 
supplying the track with a couple of substan- 
tial gates. There is a gate, therefore, on each 
side of every farm; and these must be opened 
by some person before the traveler can pass 
through. If no one appears at a gate to open 
it, the traveler commits no trespass by opening 
it himself; but this is a tax upon time and pa- 
tience which no people but the patient Swedes 
could possibly endure. Generally, however, 
there is some tenant living near the gate, whose 
child is ever ready to swing it open for a car- 
riage; but the child expects for this piece of 
service a piece of money; though for a single 
ére, which is about a quarter of a cent, the boy 
will bow very thankfully, and the girl will drop 
half a dozen pretty little courtesies before you 
can tie up your purse. 

This gate-money is an institution. Every 
traveler provides himself with a long purse 
filled with small copper coins as a necessary 
portion of his outfit; and the neglect of this 
provision would annoy him more than if he 
should set out upon his journey with a single 
pair of stockings, or without a change of shirts. 
So particular is every person in regard to this 
gate-money, that I have seen the farmers pay 
their own servants, when thus aided in passing 
over their own estates. On the great thor- 
oughfares the gates will generally be found 
open by the time you get to them; but on the 
smaller highways, they are not so promptly 
served; and the coachman must every now and 
then jump down and serve himself. With a 
spirited team, this is often a dangerous pro- 
ceeding; for while the coachman is finishing 
his work, the horses may take fright or become 
impatient, and so take to their heels without 
their accustomed driver. In general, however, 
the whole process is but the work of a moment, 
when the man of the whip and ribbons mounts 
the box, and we go whirling along the smooth 
highway again. Reader, I never shall forget 
this afternoon’s ride through the home-like 
scenery of Sweden, at the opening of the beau- 
tiful month of June, with good company, and 
every thing about me in full bloom. 

IV. But the boyhood home of our young 
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nobleman is now at hand. I first perceived 
the fact by the neighing of the horses. It is 
next evident from the increasing animation of 
our friend. Now, as we roll up a little inclina- 
tion of the road and reach its crest, the old 
baronial mansion is espied at a distance, re- 
tired from the great highway in a style of se- 
cluded dignity, and almost concealed by its 
groves and forests of cultivated trees. Just 
behind the mansion lies a quiet lake, and still 
beyond, “hills peep over hills,” till the horizon 
shuts off the view. We have just passed 
through a gate, and are now upon the baron’s 
grounds; and we observe that on the side of 
the road where the mansion stands, the land is 
generally cleared of its timber and under the 
highest cultivation. Fields of wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, and luxuriant clover, are divided only 
by narrow strips of grass, left for pathways; and 
the growing crops seem to be as forward as 
could be expected at this season of the year. 
North of the house stands a high primeval for- 





est; and this, with only the opening for the | 
public road, extends to the west, whence the | 


lofty wood runs along the highway, opposite to 
the cultivated portions of the farm, to the 


tain a very satisfactory intercourse between 
every member of the family and myself. I 
must add, for the credit of a gentleman after 
an eight months’ residence in Sweden, that, 
when put to it by the absence of these inter- 
preters, I receive a great many unmerited com- 
pliments for my success in making myself to b3 
understood in Swedish. Retiring at an early 
hour, after a substantial supper, to give the 
family an opportunity for their private conver- 
sations, I sleep soundly, for the first time in 
my life in a nobleman’s house, and come rather 
late from my quaint but beautiful room in the 
morning. 

V. We rest one day at the baron’s house; 
and the next, which is Sunday, we spend in the 
church of this country parish. I have seen 
how the churches are conducted in the capital; 
and I am very desirous of making my observa- 
tions in a rural district. The church is four 
English miles away by water, and more than 
twice this distance in a carriage. We, there- 
fore, go to the place of meeting in a skiff, which 
is rowed by a couple of stout peasants, labor- 


| > . od 
| ers on the baron’s farm. We are somewhat de- 


southern border of the estate, thus entirely | 


screening the fields and tlre homestead from the | 


cold winds of Winter, and making the whole 
aspect of things look snug and warm. But 
here is another gate. It opens into the long 
lane leading to the house. And here is an- 
other, which gives us admission into the yard, 
or lawn, at the further side of which the old 
baronial edifice rears its stately form. The first 
is opened by a child, who receives the little fee 
with a happy courtesy. The second stands 
wide, having thrown its great arms open, as if 
to welcome the young nobleman to his early 
home. Hé is of course expected; and the whole 
household are out to receive him, the servants, 
more than thirty in number, at the second of 
the two gates, the family at the door of the 
great mansion. The family greetings over a 
loved one returned give me for the moment a 
sort of painful happiness, as those who should 
receive me after the same style are far, far 
away. As life, on both sides of the ocean, is 
equally uncertain, I can but inwardly shudder 
at the thought, that possibly such a reception 
may not be reserved for me. But such as I 
now receive is so cordial, that I soon lose my 
distress in the joys which surround me. The 
good old baron has invited to his house a couple 
of young Swedish ladies, who speak the English 
language quite correctly, for my special benefit; 
and these, with the aid, nearly always at hand, 
of the young nobleman himself, open and main- 








| layed by a contrary wind, but get to our desti- 


nation in ample time for the morning service. 

The church is crowded, the male peasants 
sitting on one side of the great central aisle, 
the women on the other, while a small gallery 
at the side of the altar and directly opposite to 
the pulpit, which hangs out from a pillar about 
one-third of the way down the aisle, and at the 
corner of another aisle at right angles to the 
former, accommodates the noble families of the 
parish. To this place we ascend, after passing 
the whole length of the longer aisle and half 
the length of the shorter one; and there we find 
a most eligible position for seeing and hearing 
every thing. It happens also to be a great 
communion day. The peasantry are out in 
their gayest costume, the men wearing white 
kid gloves, the women white handkerchiefs on 
their heads, in addition to their ordinary dresses 
of black-and-red petticoats and waists, with a 
small checked apron covering about half their 
front. It is a curious sight. At the beginning 
of every prayer every head goes down, but not 
always in worship, for I can see at any mo- 
ment a hundred eyes peering at us, and another 
hundred peeping at one another from behind 
their handkerchiefs, or between their fingers. 
Outward appearances, however, are remarka- 
bly well maintained. Every thing is done “de- 
cently and in order.” 

The service at the altar is conducted by the 
vicar of the parish, who wears a gorgeous ap- 
parel, differing but little, if at all, from that 
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worn b; the Catholic clergy on similar occa- 
sions. We sit about two hours to witness this 
portion of the day’s ceremonial. Then the 
priest ascends the pulpit and opens his part by 
prayers and psalms of great length, and with 
the reading of many lengthy lessons from the 
Scriptures. Next we have the sermon. The 
text is, “Ye must be born again;” and the 
doctrine inculeated is presented under three 


general heads: 1. That the new birth consists | 


in baptism and initiation into the visible Church 
of Christ. 2. That this sort of being born 
again is necessary to salvation. 3. That the 
evidence of the new-birth state is a moral and 
upright life. Not a word is said or hinted 
about a change of heart, about repentance for 
sins past, or of faith in the Redeemer as a 


means of regeneration. Church membership by 


birth, baptism, and confirmation, and an out- | 


ward morality, will meet all the demands of 
Christianity, as presented by this doctor of the 
Swedish Church. The sermon is followed by 
the reading of very many and very long parish 
notices; and the whole of this second portion 
of the day’s service occupies about an hour and 
a half. 

Next comes the communion service. The 
altar stands where the pulpits do in the churches 
of the United States. After reading and sing- 
ing for some time, the communicants are in- 
vited to come forward. None can go who have 
not been examined expressly for this occasion; 
znd those having been thus examined advance 
and kneel before—and lean upon—the railing 
of the altar, just as the communicants do in 
the Methodist churches of America. A little 
wafer, made of paste, and about as large as a 
common letter wafer, is placed upon the tongue 
by the priest, while the assistant follows imme- 
diately with the cup, which he himself holds to 
the lips of him partaking. No one touches the 
wafer or the cup but the administrators of the 
service. When one company has been served, 
another one is ready to step forward and take 
its place; for the communicants come forward 
and form an are just back of those at any time 
receiving the communion, so that they may be 
ready themselves to fall at once into the places 
of those retiring. So the ceremony goes for- 
ward, the priests repeating the words of Scrip- 
ture so common in all episcopal denominations, 
till all are served, when there is a closing serv- 
ice, brief but pertinent and not unpleasing. 

But by this time there is scarcely a hundred 
of the people left in the house. Some stand in 
crowds about the doors; others are walking 
through the contiguous graveyard—for the 
church is situated in the midst of the graves 


| of former generations; and many, by this time, 
are far on their way homeward, some on foot, 
| others in carriages, but more in boats, riding 
and rowing by turns over the rippling waters, 
talking ‘“‘at the top of their bent,” or sending 
| out over the beautiful lake peals of the most 
merry laughter. Though the whole service 
| seems te have been but a lifeless form, both for 
| the priests and people, this merriment gives me 
| the most painful of my many disagreeable feel- 
| ings; and I am not at all relieved, but pained 
| Sw more to learn, from a most intelligent 


Swede whom I happen to meet after service, 
and whom I have seen before, that, to his best 
knowledge and belief, a majority of that sober, 
well-dressed, and respectable congregation, de- 
vout as was their outward conduct, are not be- 
lievers in either Church, priest, ceremonies, or 
even the authenticity or authority of the Scrip- 
| tures. They do all this, he says, because every 
citizen must do it at least once a year, accord- 
ing to the fundamental laws of Sweden. 

VI. From the old family mansion we make 
several interesting excursions, some on foot, 
some by boat, and others in the baron’s best 
barouche, with his beautiful span of little trot- 
ting horses. One day is spent in visiting the 
farm, the houses of the peasants on it, and sev- 
eral striking antiquities not far from the baro- 
nial mansion. One is a very ancient graveyard, 
where the burial plats are marked by huge 
granite bowlders; and these are so laid as to 
form, in one case a square, in another an equi- 
lateral triangle, ina third acircle. Another ruin 
bears the tradition of having been a place where 
courts were held in those days, when justice 
was dispensed in open daylight. An immense 
granite rock, from which has been split and 
taken out so much, on one side of it, as to leave 
a convenient seat for several persons, is the 
starting-point of a circle of rocks, which are 
placed in regular order from one side to the 
other of the great judicial rock, and are sup- 
posed to have been the seats of those officially 
connected with the tribunal. The baron’s farm 
is evidently on the site of a very ancient Swed- 
ish town; for, in addition to these remains, we 
are shown parts of old avenues and roads, 
which must have been constructed by a very 
early generation. 

The houses of the peasants are scattered, here 
and there, among these ruins, and all over the 
plantation. Each house is an exact fac-simile 
of every other. Outside it is a short parallelo- 
gram; and the space within is cut into just. 
three rooms, the entry, the kitchen behind the 





entry, and the large family room, where the 
whole household—men, women, and children— 
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manservants and maidservants— work, eat, 
drink, visit, and sleep. I speak of servants in 
these peasant houses; for it is the rule in Swe- 
den, that all persons pretending to keep house, 
even those who are only servants to some fam- 
ily in better circumstances than themselves, 
must have at least a male and female servant 
of their own. 

But I must not forget our carriage rides. 
They were frequent and delightful; but one of 
them deserves particular notice. I wished to 
see what Sweden is doing in certain manufac- 
tures. So, on an appointed day, a party of us 
started off to see the great glass-works owned 
by a nobleman by the name of Von Post, a 
gentleman of German origin, and the first prac- 
tical naturalist of this country. We were all 
highly delighted gith our visit, though the 
wares produced were only such as may be seen 
at any establishment of this sort; but we found 
in Mr. Von Post such a genius and such a store 
of information, not only in natural science, but 
in every department of human knowledge, as to 
make his conversation exceedingly rich, in- 
structive, and entertaining; and then his library, 
his collections of specimens in natural history, 
and particularly his own drawings of animals, 
birds, and plants from specimens collected by 


himself, gave a finish to the intellectual charm | 


that seems to hang about him. 

But we could not tarry here. We were to 
see the celebrated cannon foundery at Finspong; 
and so, on we went, our little Swedish span 
whirling the coach and spanking the hard-beaten 
road, as if they were enjoying the trip with as 
much relish as ourselves. A ride of about forty 
English miles brings us to our destination; and 
here we learn the whole process of making 
cannon. We see the ore as it is thrown into 
the great yard; we see the men with great 
hammers beating it into finer pieces; we see 
where the broken lumps are thrown into the 
furnace heated by burning gas, to undergo what 
is here called “roasting;” we see the roasted ore 
then pass onward to another furnace, where it 
is smelted, and refined, and tempered; we see 
where it goes into still another huge receptacle, 
where it is melted for immediate use, and after 
a long waiting we see it come forth again, pour- 
ing, and leaping, and sparkling, when it is 
caught in a floom cut into the floor of molding 
sand, down which it rushes, all red and fearful, 
into the mouth of a vast tunnel of sand, whence 
it gradually settles into the mold below; we see 
the mold broken, and the monstrous log of iron 
raised by machinery, and carried to a part of 
the great edifice, where it is bored from the 
muzzle inward; we see it then set into a lathe, 





as if it were a broom-handle, or the round of a 
wooden chair, and turned against chisels, which 
cut it into the proper shape, and with as much 
apparent ease as if it were a bar of soap; we 
see it come out a cannon, a 48-pounder, when 
it is moved by more machinery to its position 
on a railroad car, whence it goes to Norrchep- 
ping, to Belgium, to Prussia, to Italy, or even 
to the Confederate States of America, there to 
deal death to those who may dare to present 
themselves, on land or water, within its de- 
structive range. 

This foundery has the reputation of making 
the best cannon in the world. It has filled or- 
ders for several-of the leading military govern- 
ments of Europe. At the moment of my visit 
it is just completing an order for three hundred 
sea cannon, 48-pounders, for the new kingdom 
of Sardinia; and it is also believed here by 
many that the American rebels, through their 
English agents, have already applied for a con- 
tract at these famous works. But of this I can 
obtain no certain proof. The proprietor of the 
foundery is not at home. His foreman, who 
treats us with great consideration, either does 
not know, or is not allowed to tell. We must 
satisfy ourselves with seeing, therefore, and 
therewith be content; and there is something 
at Finspong, besides the foundery, well worth a 
visit. 

But I can mention only the palace and 
grounds of the proprietor, who is a rich noble- 
man, and a man of taste. It is wonderful with 
what expense and magnificence these great men 
of Sweden build and plant. Here is a palace 
equal to that of Victoria herself, though not 
quite as large; it is full of statuary, pictures, 
antiquities, and curiosities of art and nature; it 
is furnished in the most costly and gorgeous 
manner; its surroundings are all ornamented in 
the highest style of landscape gardening; and 
then the immense park, stretching from the 
palace along the little rapid river, through for- 
ests and over plains, here swelling to a hill, or 
a succession of hills, and there gradually declin- 
ing till it sweeps off into vast and exceedingly 
green meadows, till at last you get a glimpse 
of the distant lake and sea, and the whole area 
cut by well-trod paths, and furnished plentifully 
with seats, arbors, Summer-houses, and _ all 
other appendages of outdoor comfort in the 
merry Summer months, makes one know what 
the apostle felt, when, in a spot made attractive 
by other influences, he wished to build taber- 
nacles, and dwell there the remainder of his 
days. 

VII. But here is the old baron’s house again. 
We are stopping another day or two to rest; 
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and while doing so the interim may be spent 
to advantage in telling how a Swedish baron 
lives. I have mentioned the court before the 
house; but I have not mentioned the two edi- 
fices, built after the pattern of the one already 
described, and standing on the opposite sides of 
the front lawn or yard. These are occupied by 


his foremen in the different departments of his | 


domestic industry. 
stand on the door-steps of the central building, 


The one on the left, as you | 
| milk or water, is offered you. 


is devoted to the gardener and coachman, and | 
| causing a remark. Puddings, jellies, sweet- 


their families; the other is the home of the 
farmer and steward, and their families; while 


the ordinary laborers, about thirty-five in all— | 


there were just forty-three that went to Church 


from here last Sunday—are domiciled in peas- | 


ants’ cots at different points, but not far away. 


| 


On both sides of the baronial mansion, beyond | 
the lawn, there is a garden of about two acres, 
full of all sorts of vegetables and the fruits | 


growing in this climate. Fronting the great 


house, and running from the yard-gate to the | 


public road, is a splendid avenue of linden- 
trees, now all in leaf. 


Behind the house lies | 


the lake, coming within a hundred and filty feet | 


of the kitchen door, and here there is a plank- 


covered wharf, furnished with plank seats, where | 


the family and their guests embark for water 
excursions of every kind. The whole arrange- 
ment is beautiful; and the old nobleman seems 
to have nothing to do but live. His foremen 
plan all the work, his laborers perform it, and 
then he has his youngest son, a gentleman of 
about twenty-five years of age, and a daughter 
of less than twenty—but, alas! not his wife— 
to enjoy existence with him. 

Their domestic customs and habits are en- 
tirely Swedish; but the baron is quite a demo- 
crat in his notions and in his way of life. He 
always goes to bed at nine o'clock, when he 
wants the house still, and rises at four, about 
one hour before the earliest of his servants. 
At six coffee is served to every member of the 
family, whether up and out or yet in bed. At 
nine comes breakfast. This is a simple meal, 
and is eaten standing, each one running to the 
tables and helping himself, after the French 
fashion. Unless it be a little wine or brandy, 
there is nothing offered you to drink at break- 
fast; and it is consequently rather a dry opera- 
tion for an American, who can scarcely swallow 
without drinking. In the middle of the fore- 
noon you have again offered you a cup of coffee. 
Dinner is called at two; and it opens at a side- 
table, where you take bread and butter, cheese, 
bits of cold meat, and other ingredients of a 
dry collation, standing. Then you go to the 
table in the center of the room and take a seat 





with the rest. But you must eat after a pe- 
culiar fashion. One article is furnished you at 
atime. You are expected to eat that entire. 
Then comes another on another plate, till you 
have eaten through the bill of fare. You can 
decline a dish, however, without giving offense; 
but what you take you must be sure to eat, or 
the food is condemned and an offense given. It 
may be that ale, beer, and brandy, as well as 
You can drink 
one or all of them, or nothing at all, without 


meats make up the conclusion of this part of 
dinner as with us. Then all retire at once to 
an adjoining room, it is supposed for conversa- 
tion; but you have scarcely been there ten 
minutes before the servants march in, in regu- 
lar military order, with supplies of hot coffee, 
sugar, cream, and little sweet-cakes hard and 
brittle. When the drinking is over with, then 
come the cigars, which the gentleman of the 
house generally offers you himself; and these 
are pulled where you please, out of doors, in 
your own room, or in the cabinet or parlor with 
the ladies. Just before tea, coffee is again 
brought to you; and the tea succeeding is ex- 
actly like the breakfast, only the drink is tea 
instead of liquor. At nine you are called upon 
to take leave of the family for the night; and 
you observe that the beautiful custom prevails 
of the parents and children kissing each other 
as well as shaking hands at parting. Though a 
religious family, there is no family prayer. 
Each one is expected to pray by himself on 
rising and retiring. But whenever they meet 
at the table, they stand for a moment in a 
silent circle round it, each with his hands 
clasped together, and with the head bent for- 
ward, in solemn recognition of the Giver of all 
earthly blessings. It is a beautiful sight. Not 
a word is uttered aloud; but each person offers 
his own heart-felt thanks to God for the food 
he is about to take. The forms of religion, at 
all events, are evident in every transaction of 
the house. There is a quiet serenity, an ease 
of carriage, a mutual confidence and respect 
pervading the household, which lends a charm 
I have seldom before experienced in a foreign 
land. So cordial is the temper of the noble 
Swede, and so full of every kindness, that I 
could stay here a month with satisfaction; but 
duty calls me homeward; and so, reader, to- 
morrow at eight o’clock we must be again on 
our winding way toward the center and capital 
of this kingdom of Norway and Sweden. 

VIII. I can not leave this place, however, 
without mentioning the fact which most de- 
lighted me at the moment of discovery, and 
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which has since thrown a halo round the head 
of the young nobleman, my friend and guide. 
He told me, before leaving Stockholm, that he 
was going home on a little business, which 
would require one day of separation from me. 
Little did I dream, however, what that busi- 
ness was to be, nor did I consider it my con- 
cern to know. I knew that the young noble- 
man, besides his high birth, had received a 
finished education. I knew him to be a young 
man of fine abilities and large intellectual ac- 
quirements. I knew that he had been educated 
for the ministry in the Lutheran Church, and 
that, as a matter of conscience, he had turned 
from the Establishment, where preferments had 
been already offered him, and become a Bap- 
tist. I had known him for months as a very 
pious, active, energetic helper of the little band 
of evangelicals here in Stockholm, whose posi- 
tion is very humble, and even precarious, by 
reason of the laws of the country in relation to 
uniformity in religious worship. I had not 
imagined, however, that he was the eldest son 
of such a nobleman, and the heir of such an 
estate as I have been describing; and still less 
did I imagine the object of his visit home to 
be to sign over to his younger brother all these 
possessions, and his own title as the coming 
baron, because he must either renounce these 
worldly goods or those convictions which had 
turned him from the State Church and made 
him a dissenter. But there was no ostentation 
in this act of self-denial. He never so much 
as mentioned it to me during our nine days of 
riding; but I learned it from the family. On 
our way home I brought the matter up, and 
asked him how he could bring his mind to give 
up so much, even for so dear an object as the 
satisfaction of his conscience. He smiled in 
reply, and wished to know “how I thought he 
could make up his mind not to do it?” There, 
reader, is a nobleman indeed! 


——_ >) ___—_ 
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BY MRS. SARAH J. WING. 
WHERE are you going so fast, old man, 
Where are you going so fast? 

There ’s a valley to cross, and a river to ford; 
There ’s a clasp of the hand, and a parting word, 
And a tremulous sigh for the past, old man ; 

The beautiful, vanished past. 


The road has been rugged and rough, old man; 
To your feet it's been rugged and rough; 
But you say a dear being, with gentle eyes, 
Has shared in your labor and sacrifice ; 
Ah! that has been sunshine enough, old man, 
For you or me, sunshine enough. 





How long since you passed o’er the hill, old n in, 


Of life, o’er the top of the hill? 
Were there beautiful valleys on t’ other side; 
Were there flowers and trees with their branches 
To shut out the heat of the sun, old man, 
The heat of the fervid sun? 


wide 


And how did you cross the dark waves, old man, 


Of sorrow, the fearful waves? 
Did you lay your dear treasures by, one by one, 


With an aching heart, and “God's will be done,” 


Under the wayside dust, old man, 
In their graves, ‘neath the wayside dust? 


There are sorrow and labor for all, old man, 
Alas! there is sorrow for all, 
And you, peradventure, have had your share, 
For eighty long Winters have whitened your ha 
And they 've whitened your heart as well, old 
Thank God! your old heart as well. 


You’re now at the foot of the hill, old man, 
At last at the foot of the hill. 
The sun has gone down in a golden glow, 
And the heavenly city lies just below ; 
Go in through the pearly gate, old man, 
The beautiful pearly gate. 


——<>—___ 
LINGERING. 


BY MRS. HELEN R. WARREN. 
I am sad to-night, sweet sister, 
And my eyes are full of tears, 
Gazing back adown life’s vista, 
With its shadowed, lonely years; 
Gazing where fond hopes lie faded, 
Where we laid thee, darling, down, 
When pale Autumn came to gather 
Summer roses for her crown. 


And our hearts were O so lonely, 
When your blue eyes closed in sleep, 
That we still are gazing fondly 
O'er death's waters, dark and deep; 
Hoping we may catch the gleaming 
Of thy shining robe of white, 
Or the halo of thy heavenly crown 
In glory beaming bright. 
But our eyes, so full of longing, 
Are too dim to see the shore, 
Where the golden waves of heaven-light 
In full floods of glory pour; 
And we may not hear the music 
Floating o’er those blissful plains, 
Though we have listened earnestly 
To catch the entrancing strains 


But a land so full of beauty, 
Hope hath made within my breast, 
And a smile so full of sweetness 
From my Savior hath me blest, 
That I linger yet in waiting 
For the sweetly sounding lyre, 
And the heavenly voices calling, 
Pilgrim wand'rer, come up higher. 


ir, 


man, 
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BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


NUMBER II. 


\ Y Dear Ada,—You must not expect that in 
4¥1 giving you an idea of the things which 
mostly occupy my attention here, I shall also 
bring you into companionship with the genial 
friends whose thoughtful and tireless kindness 
is so soothing and grateful to me. The pri- 
vacy of home is sacred—of my friend’s home as 
truly as of my own; and I too thankfully ap- 
preciate my position as a favored guest by the 
pleasant fireside to be willing to endanger that 
position. But I will tell you what I hope will 
have an equal interest for you, and give you 
an idea of the way in which I spent yesterday, 
which was Sunday. 

All through Saturday I had been struggling 
with a depression of spirits which quite unfit- 
ted me for society, and for which solitude was 
the worst possible remedy. I felt a strange 
disinclination to meet cheerful friends, or to 
join with the comparatively light-hearted in 
the service of God’s house; and so I went in 
the morning to St. Luke’s Church. There was 
for me a peculiar, soothing influence in the 
lulling monotone of the reader’s voice; and as he 
went through the long ritual, and I joined as 
well as I was able in the responses, I felt 
a perceptible lightening of the dull, heavy 
heart-pain and oppression. The “ dim, religious 
light” harmonized with my subdued feelings, 
and the outward semblance of devotion, which 
is often so painfully lacking in other congrega- 
tions, made me more than usually sensible that 
“the Lord was in his holy temple.” 

I should never tire of the music. The large 
organ was evidently under the hand of a master, 
and its gradations from the softest strains to 
the full, swelling chords that filled the church, 
were as smooth and natural as the warbling of 
a bird. The highest effect of music was given 
without any apparent effort. The “Gloria” 
was sung by a clear, soprano voice of wonder- 
ful compass and power. It was as distinct in 
the choruses as in the solos, and maintained 
its purity and sweetness in the highest pas- 
sages, 

But with all the soothing influences of the 
worship, I missed something. I was quieted 
and composed, but not happy. It did not 
bring my weary spirit nearer to God, the only 
source of rest. I could not rise above the con- 
sideration of earthly perplexities, and earthly 
sorrow, and trust all my interests to the love and 
care of the infinite, pitying Father. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





In the evening I found what I needed. I 
was in a pleasantly-lighted church, built with- 
out any of those appeals to the senses which 


| had assisted my morning devotions. The vol- 


untary on the organ, and the very common- 


| place performances of the choir seemed in com- 
| parison as meager and crude as possible. But 


the preacher rose and gave out that glorious 
hymn composed by St. Paul and Wesley: 
“We know, by faith, we know, 
If this vile house of clay, 
This tabernacle, sink below, 
In ruinous decay— 
We have a house above, 
Not made with mortal hands; 
And firm as our Redeemer’s love, 
That heavenly fabric stands.” 


O how my heart thrilled as it responded to 
that sublime utterance of faith! My sadness 
and depression vanished; the sunshine of hope 
rifted through the dark clouds, and they melted 
away. “Ah,” I said, “the outward forms of 
devotion are beautiful, but we need the inner 
life, the heart-work.” 

The sermon which followed was one of the 
finest arguments I ever heard. The theme 
was “The Immortality of the Soul”—a subject 
in itself so precious to the Christian as to 
awaken an absorbing interest. 

Thursday, Feb. 8th. There is a wonderful 
echo in this city. There is one also among the 
White Mountains, and another in the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky. 1 have read that 
there is a splendid one among the Swiss Alps; 
but these last are all homespun, country af- 
fairs: they don’t compare with our city echo; 
they are got up on different principles, and 
lose a great deal by their enforced seclusion. 
The polish of city life is not expected of them, 
and their recluse habits and constant associa- 
tion with all that is beautiful and sublime in 
nature, have had the effect of making all their 
utterances truthful. 

Our city echo was got up differently. Al- 
though the tiniest of all reporters, it has to do 
an amount of work which would soon overtask 
and wear out one of those mountain echoes. 
It has no leisure for the grand, conscientious 
scruples of its colder-blooded sisters; and it is 
as much as it can do to get a living at all with- 
out speaking the truth: the most that is ex- 
pected of it is that it will lie naturally. Stran- 
gers do not understand it; they are perplexed 
and confounded by its mysterious way of doing 
things. At first they scarcely notice it, it is so 
petite. 

My first experience of its power was rather 
stunning. My opinion was asked on some 
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trivial subject, and I gave it. I always do 
that. It don’t cost much, and I am naturally 
benevolent. I hadn’t heard of the echo, I 
had no conception of its wonderful, transform- 
ing power; and when my opinion came back to 
me, I did not recognize it; I was ready to de- 
clare on oath that it was not my property. I 
took the poor thing in because no one else 
would own it; but I feel no right in it. It is 
like an inheritance which is too recent to set 
easy. Nobody is to blame. The echo did its 
best, and it is a bon ton echo. 

Friday. J heard Enos F. Toothacher lecture 
in the Picolattian Hall last evening. He is 
exceedingly popular in Pontotoc, and I was 
obliged to go an hour before the time appointed 
in order to secure a seat; and so it came to 
pass that I enjoyed my usual privilege of wait- 
ing. It isa fine hall to wait in, and there were 
plenty of people in the vast crowd to afford sub- 
jects to speculate about. The hall was brilhantly 
lighted. Clusters of lilies, with gas jets for an- 
thers, formed the chandeliers, and there were 
two bright but partially-shaded burners on the 
speaker's desk, which looked as though they 
might seriously inconvenience those who might 
wish to look at the popular orator. 

I had never seen Mr. Toothacher, or heard 
his personelle described; but I had read his 


books and printed sermons; so, to relieve the | 


tedium of waiting, I busied myself with an 
ideal portrait of him. I drew a man of com- 
manding stature, because it was not reasonabl 
that such big, brave talk could be originated 
in any thing little; a broad forehead, with 
thick, clustering, dark hair, brushed negligently 
back from it; a luxuriant beard, which a Turk 
might envy; large, expressive eyes, which could 
melt or kindle with the inspiration of thought 
or feeling; a firm, resolute mouth, and a voice 
of limitless compass and musical inflection. 
Like most of my ideal limnings of the unseen, 
the picture bore no resemblance to the original. 
Indeed, he was so unlike my sketch that I felt 
as if he were imposing upon the good-nature 
of the great lecturer by personating him. I 
still think he ought not to have done it. Little 
eyes, as near each other as rabbit’s eyes; not a 
solitary whisker; sleek hair, parted smoothly, 
and tucked behind his ears like a girl’s; a mag- 
nificent shirt-collar, considering the high price 
of cloth, and a figure lithe and wiry, but 
neither diminutive nor dignified; a voice that 
impressed you with a feeling that his ear for 
music had not been properly cultivated. 

I shut my eyes and tried to lift my hero 
hack to his old pedestal. I knew there must 
be something in him, or he couldn't have 











made such a stir in the world. I thought of 
his patriotism—how he gave up his sons to die, 
if need be, for their country; but somehow I 
recalled, in connection with this, Artemas 
Ward’s willingness to sacrifice all Ais “able- 
bodied relations.” But he began to read, and 
I gave up speculating. 

I think Mr. Toothacher’s admirers were dis- 
appointed in that lecture. The theme had 
been harped upon every-where by every body, 
till it was worn threadbare. It purported to be 
“A Message to Great Britain,” explaining and 
defending the American war policy, and what- 
ever has grown out of it. 

Considering that England has no authority in 
the matter, and that no particular interest is 
felt either in her good or bad opinion of us, 
since her wonderful expositions of the doctrine 
of neutrality, it was a little comical to listen 
to Mr. Toothacher’s earnest rendering of the 
case, 

In a little while somebody initiated a cheer and 
a laugh—quite a good-sized laugh, considering 
the provocation. Not to appear ignorant of 
the ludicrous point which caused the mirth, I 
laughed with the rest, and afterward glanced 
slyly into the faces of my neighbors to see 
if they knew what it was all about. Their 
glances met mine half-way on the same errand, 
and then I began to query how it happened that 
we all broke out at once. 

It was all clear presently. By certain changes 
of tone and manner the speaker timed the laugh- 
ter himself, and gave the audience their cue. 
Without this thoughtful aid, it is a question 
if many of us would have found out for our- 
selves where the laugh came in. 

They tell me that I did not begin to hear Mr. 
Toothacher. It may be so; but as nothing was 
deducted from the cost of the lecture, it must 
have been intended as a fair specimen of his 
powers. If he did not mean it for a first-class 
performance, it was rather shabby in him to 
receive first-class pay. The sale of deteriorated 
flour, sanded sugar, or any other damaged ar- 
ticle at the same price demanded for uninjured 
goods, is an acknowledged gouge. And to my 
old-fashioned way of reasoning, it seems scarcely 
honest to get rid of a third-rate lecture at the 
price of a good one, even if the brand has 
hitherto been marked unexceptionable. 

Friday evening. I stand by the window and 
look out upon the rich twilight which crimsons 
all the city. How still and peaceful is the 
pure sky—the spotless floor of heaven! Its 
serene loveliness insensibly attracts my thoughts 
upward; it wins me to sweet communion with 
the infinite and the eternal. I have scarcely 
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looked out of doors to-day, because of the daz- 
zling sheen of the daylight upon the snowy 


roofs of the houses; but their whiteness is 
beautiful in the softer twilight coloring. The 


rough winds have folded their wings and lain 
down to rest; but the very stillness of nature 
at this hour has a sad eloquence for me, and I 
turn quickly from its sorrowful associations to 
the busy street below me. 

It is full of life—not animal life alone: for 
each of those who pass so quickly by has in 
his breast a spark of life immortal. The differ- 
ent interests which speed ihem on their way 
will be scarcely more lasting than the twilight; 
but the spirit so intent on these pursuits will 
be as active as now when all the city shall have 
crumbled into dust. A group of gay, glad- 
hearted girls come merrily down the street. 
There is a strangeness to me in their cheery 
thoughtlessness. My own girlhood seems such a 
long time ago. There is not a line of care upon 
those radiant faces. The uncertainty which is 
stamped on all things earthly does not trouble 
them in the least. And if I should tell them 
that the pleasing associations, the treasured 
homes and beloved friends, which make up 
their sources of happiness, are, all together, but 
as the thin crust which overlies a bottomless 
abyss, unless underneath is placed as a founda- 
tion the eternal verities of God, it would not 
disturb them. They are richly dressed, and 
their soft, velvet wrappings and costly furs are 
worn with the easy grace of familiar use. Sweet 
smiles wreathe their lips and light up their clear, 
untroubled eyes; glad laughter is blended with 
the young, musical voices, and the fresh buoy- 
ancy of the untried spirit is seen in the airy 
tread of the youthful feet. 

It is a pleasant tableau; but look! On the 
opposite walk approaches a soldier’s widow. I 
have seen her often, and her look of patient en- 
durance goes to my heart. She does not weep, 
but the smiles on her face are sadder than tears. 
Day after day she goes wearily through her ac- 
customed round of duties, and so hides from 
careless eyes the slowly-breaking heart, the si- 
lent agony and longing. 

For her the destructive carnage which red- 
dens the land with blood has no gleam of glory 
to sanctify it; it does not lighten her misery to 
know that the darkening of her life may aid in 
securing light and liberty to unborn genera- 
tions; for she is a woman, and her soul hungers 
for the sympathy of the strong, loyal heart 
which beat so lovingly for her. It is a heavy 
cross, too heavy for unaided human strength; 
but she takes it up in silence 2nd bears it 
unfalteringly. O, to take her by the hand and 


| 





point upward—to whisper that even death has 
no power to destroy the holy might of love! 

She is only one of the couniless stricken ones, 
of the life-mourners who are weeping all over 
the land. The country wears a funeral pall. 

We pity the soldier who falls on the battle- 
field, but the angels might weep over the 
broken lives and hopelessly-yearning hearts of 
the living sufferers. It is impossible that the 
world should put on its old brightness and 
beauty for them. All the roses of life have 
withered and drifted away into early graves. 
God pity them if they can not look hopefully 
across the dark, silent river of death! God 
help them if, in the sorrow which crushes them, 
they are not drawn closer, ever closer, to the 
bosom of Infinite Love! 

I look out again in the waning twilight. 
Strong men, full of energy and the hurry of 
business, pass with firm, rapid tread, jostling 
with careless touch the feeble steps of age and 
childhood. How many of those who press so 
eagerly by have found time to seek “the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness?” 

But I must stop moralizing, for the purple 
dusk of night is shrouding the living picture. 
It darkens earth, but sows the skies above with 
golden stars. As I gaze reverently upward, I 
softly repeat those words of the Lord Jesus, 
“In my Father’s house are many mansions. I 
go to prepare a place for you.” Good-nighi, 
dear Ada. Aunt HELEN. 


PATIENCE. 





PaTIENCE is the guardian of faith, the pre- 
server of peace, the cherisher of love, the 
teacher of humility. Patience governs the 
flesh, strengthens the spirit, sweetens the tem- 
per, stifles anger, extinguishes envy, subdues 
pride; she bridles the tongue, refrains the hand, 
tramples upon temptations, endures persecu- 
tions, consummates martyrdom. Patience pro- 
duces unity in the Church, loyalty in the 
State, harmony in families and societies; she 
comforts the poor, and moderates the rich; 
she makes us humble in prosperity, cheerful in 
adversity, unmoved by calumny and reproach; 
she teaches us to forgive those who have in- 
jured us, and to be the first in asking forgive- 
ness of those whom we have injured; she de- 
lights the faithful, and invites the unbelieving; 
she adorns the woman, and improves the man; 
is loved in a child, praised in a young man, 
admired in an old man; she is beautiful in 
either sex and every age.—Bishop Horne. 
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ORIENTAL CITY AND SCENERY. 
BY REV. GILBERT HAVEN. 


T is difficult to describe a city with whose vi- 

cinity only we are familiar; it must be more 
so to dwell upon one of whose name and loca- 
tion we are totally ignorant. Where this city 
lies and what its name, I do not know any more 
than my least-traveled reader. It seems to be 
a walled town by the seashore. The lateen 
sails of the little skiffs are Mediterraneanish, 
and aid in eliminating some of the unknown 
quantities in the problem. The tall, ruined 
arch in the foreground is evidently Roman, and 
confines the city to the region covered by the 
arms and institutions of that mighty empire. 
No other clews to its situation, save its mina- 
rets, readily strike the eye; and even these 
might mislead us. One might say that it re- 
sembled Cairo, with the imperial mosque in the 
center, the waters being the Nile, and the hills 
the gravelly uplifts of the desert. But a second 
look destroys that theory. The mosque is too 
nearly on a level with the city, the city is 
too small, the water too wide, the hills too 
high, and the becalmed sea of greenest life that 
lies level and lovely around that city do not 
cast their beauty upon the picture. Cairo must 
retire from the contest. We retreat again to 
the coast. Some might call it Beyrout, except 
that the opposite hills are too low. The frith 
that makes up from the tame uniformity of 
the Judean shores into the bay at whose head 
lies Beyrout, is lined on its further side by the 
bold projections of the Lebanon range, whose 
caps often glitter with snow, while orange-and 
palm groves hang, heavy laden, in the valleys 
below. 

If we presumed to use our Yankee privilege 
of guessing, we should locate the city in the 
neighborhood of Constantinople; partly because 
we did not see that region, and can not, there- 
fore, correct our theories by actual observa- 
tion—which is usually very damaging to theo- 
ries—and partly because the opposing hills bear 
a not unapt resemblance to the photographs 
of that section, and to their kindred further 
down the archipelago, with which we enjoyed 
quite a long and loving communion. 

Let some note-and-query mouser try his 
wit on this problem, and see how far we have 
missed the truth. 


As we find it indescribable by name, we | 


must fall back upon the general law of East- 
ern city building, which includes this in its 
scarcely-deviating plan. It would be putting 
the imagination to an unnatural strain if we 








should undertake to describe an accidental city 
by ageneral formula. Independent self-develop- 
ment is the characteristic of the West—uni- 
formity of the East. Paris could not sit for 
the picture of London; London for Edinburgh; 
Rome for Florence; Vienna for Berlin. Each 
grows according to its law; each is full of idio- 
syncrasies. The differences outnumber the re- 
semblances, and these differences are more per- 
sonal and profound than their opposites. Hence, 
when you read works of travel, you notice how 
little is said of the cities of the East as com- 
pared with its scenery and society, and how 
much more the great towns of Europe are 
dwelt upon than its country. The Nile has a 
hundred pages to Cairo’s and Alexandria’s one. 
But Paris absorbs more than all of France— 
she demands a thousand pages, and leaves da 
belle France a hundred. The guide-book in 
Rome is larger than that of all Italy, outside 
of her cities. 

There is reason in this. Except Constantino- 
ple, Damascus, and Jerusalem, there are no 
Eastern towns that can be subjects of extended 
description; and the first and last of these 
have all their interest from their historic re- 
mains, and not from their present constitution; 
while Damascus has nothing attractive in it- 
self, but in its topography and antiquity. Not 
its public buildings, religious, artistic, scientific, 
or political; not its streets and private palaces; 
not its museums, galleries, and libraries; not 
any thing which is the fruit of its own genius 
and toil, characterizes the Pearl of the East. 
It is very like a pearl, which grows and is not 
made. The torrents make orchards and gar- 
dens, voluptuous idleness makes cafés, traders 
make a bazar, and these make Damascus. 
Cairo can be described in a page, Alexandria 
in less; and half of this space will be occupied 
with their European quarters, the only refresh- 
ing variety to their otherwise dead uniformity. 
We should hardly say “only;” for the bazar 
is odd, and Eastern, and describable. 


EASTERN SCENERY, 


“Ab uno disce omnes” is the motto of East- 
ern towns—it is almost that of Eastern scen- 
ery. You see how treeless are those opposite 
hills? That is a striking feature of the Le- 
vant—in fact, it begins back in Italy. The 
Apennines are well stripped of their covering, 
especialiy the lower ranges of Southern Italy, 
The coast below Naples and along Sicily is in 
marked uniformity with that of Asia Minor. 
Black walls of rock spring tumultuously out 
of the calm sea. The forest robes that once 


‘clothed them with greenness have long since 
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been flayed from their stalwart forms, leaving 
them like the embrowned skeleton of gigantic 
gladiators, caught in the moment of extremest 
writhing. They are bereft of all the comeliness 
that American forests confer upon their mount- 
ains. Spring momentarily conceals the naked- 
ness by casting over it a robe of flowers, that 
glow and dance upon their gaunt, black limbs; 
but these only make their absence more marked, 
and the dreariness more repulsive. 

One compensation nature bestows that is 
well-nigh as perpetual as are the forests upon 
our hill-sides. An atmosphere of softest purple 
covers them with its beauty. They are not 
unlike the bony frames of wasting kings clad 
in their robes of royalty. From mern till night 
they shimmer under the mellow radiance. The 
hues shift from daintiest violet to deepest pur- 
ple. They always keep a velvety richness and 
fullness, as though many strata of delicate col- 
oring were packed together; and so there are. 
The aeria! laminw, many million thick, that lie 
between your eye and the mountains, are all 
dyed in this celestial color. Every separate 
particle of air is an atom of violet, which con- 
denses into maroon, or dissipates into almost 
inperceptible lightness, according to the thick- 
ness of the stratifications. 

With Spring flowers and a perpetual atmos- 
phere of color, the mountains get along much 
better in their treeless barrenness than ours 
will when a like desolation reaches them; and 
surely such a fate is approaching. The naked 
aspect of those hills that have the misfortune 
of being near the centers of our population, 
betoken the future fate of the American forests, 
and future appearance of American mountains. 
Two thousand years of poor and plundering 
people will leave them stony and empty. No 
flowers or skies will act the friendly part of 
Shem and Japheth. They will not be like the 
tinted statues of Greece, refulgent in their na- 
kedness. They can hardly wear the concealing 
garments of Godiva, 


“Clothed o’er with chastity.” 


A repulsive rockiness will be their contribu- 
tion to the scenery of the land. Let us stay, 
as far as possible, this coming desolation. Let 
public sentiment do for us what British pride 
does for her land. The aristocracy redeem their 
grasping ambition by constant watch-care over 
their woods; hence, no settled country is so 
rich in woods as England and Scotland; and no 
country is so unweariedly fascinating. We for- 
get the nakedness of her people in the sump- 
tuous drapery of her fields and hills. 

We can keep both man and mountain in 





their appropriate dress, Let us beware how 
we slay the forests primeval. Every State 
ought to have a commissioner of woods and 
forests, whose duty it should be to prevent the 
terrible spoliations that so murderously pre- 
vail. If they do not have a care, the next 
generation will have no knowledge of the ma- 
jestic forests that have reigned in this land— 
the present generation has but little of such 
knowledge. I am acquainted with but a single 
cluster of original trees in Eastern Massachu- 
setts; in its western portion there is a like de- 
struction. A grove or two of solemn beauty 
linger, or did linger a few years ago, a 
few miles out of Northampton; but we fear 
their valuation has since proved their ruin. 
Equally bereft is Connecticut, Southern and 


Central New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and 


much of Pennsylvania, soon no more to be the 
woods of Pennsylvania. 

The West will soon be denuded, and the 
most characteristic and most glorious feature 
of our land become the victim of miserable 
pelf and policy. What a howl of execra- 
tion would ring through Christendom did we 
hear that the savage dwellers upon Lebanon 
had cut down its cedars! Yet those cedars 
are not a whit grander than our aborig- 
inal hemlocks, not a dozen of which survive 
in the older settlements of New England. 
Were the cedars on an American mountain 
they would soon disappear under the ax of the 
thrifty, but soulless farmer. Dr. Russell said 
he was often driven out to see famous trees in 
the South, and found them mangy specimens 
beside the older and grander ones of England. 
The North is equally destitute. An oak in 
England is almost as sacred to-day as when 
the Druids made them their temples. To 
touch one of them is like touching the throne. 
They are an institution, and well do they re- 
pay the reverence they receive. We should see 
to it that our irreverence does not rob us of 
these gifts. Once gone they can not return. 

It may seem that I wander from my subject. 
If I shall lead any one to announce himself as 
a reformer on this rdle, the wandering will be 
to some purpose. The abolition occupation 
being gone, I trust this anti-abolitionism of our 
most ancient forests will take its place. Who- 
ever wants an immortal name, let him devote 
himself to this work. 


AT THE GATE, 


We have sauntered long with these idle na- 
tives outside the walls, looking at the “ wrinkled 
sea” and sloping hills, alike wrapped in their 
violet mantle; let us enter these walls. Coming 
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to the gate you will find a drove of camels 
lying around it, or slowly moving in or out. 
Their long, bony, homely forms, their awkward 
gait, their dirty, brown color, their peaked nose, 
and sinister eyes—the most crafty and selfish 
eye of any domestic animal—these make it 
hard to fall in love with the hideous creature; 
tut as he don’t ask us to fall in love, we need 
not regret our hardness of heart. Among them 
are scampering and screaming donkeys, the 
jolliest of the domestic beasts. No cat is so 
demure, no dog so faithful, no horse more gay, 
no ox more enduring—all together equal not 
his humor. The jackass is the synonym of 
folly; but it is “the ugly duck,” picked at and 
hissed at by statelier geese, that afterward 
turns up the swan. There is a great deal of 
fun in his composition. He looks as if he was 
laughing at you. 
but not unfaithful imitation of a countryman’s 
guffaw. He canters away at the easiest of 
paces, his little hoofs pattering on the black 
earth. In a moment you are tossed over his 
head, and he stands as quiet and sedate as a 
sexton. He pretends to know nothing of the 
disaster; but a certain sly leer peeping from a 
corner of his eye shows you that he considers 
it a fine joke. 

It was at the gate of Cairo that I was com- 
pelled, by the sudden stand-still of my donkey, 
to perform my devotions in the dust, after the 
the company soon followed suit. As no harm 
comes of their antics, we laugh and remount. 


THE BAZAR. 


If you can escape being trod down by the 


stately-striding camels, and being run down by | er 
| They are mere threads of paths between high, 


the intolerable pertinacity of the donkey boys, 





His scream is a horrible, | 


way. Look out for that careering camel! He 
is the horse-railroad of the East, which turns 
out for no one. He swinys by you with his 
panniers laden with stones, or bags of dates, or 
even timbers; for two of them tied together 
sometimes form an arch over his hump, and 
project out at his sides. Should he hit you in 
his seemingly slow and harmless step, it may 
lame you for life. Look behind you, too, as 
well as before; for the donkeys and camels 
make no noise in pacing or pattering on this 
so*t carpet of hard soil. The donkey boys give 
you warning, but, like thrifty souls every- 
where, make it do double duty, stirring up 
their beast and you with the same yell. Now 
and then in the bazar of Cairo rolls along an 
English carriage, owned by foreigners or the 
officials of the Government. It is preceded by 
forerunners, whose cries are intended probably 
for caution to you, possibly for honor to the 
riders. It is almost as difficult to escape as 
it would be on a railroad bridge with one track 
at the approach of the train. Necessity finds 
a way or makes one. You plaster yourself 
against the low front of the stall beside you, 
and the stately cavalcade, almost as grand as a 
hackney coach in Broadway, sweeps on. 


| THE BROAD STREET AND THE NARROW WAY. 


you will find yourself, when inside the gate, | 


in a long, narrow street, with matting stretched 
over it, at different hights in different cities. 
In Smyrna it is not more than a dozen feet 
from the ground. 
Under this roof of palm-leaf, on either side of 


In Cairo it is forty feet. | 
| these grounds, the tiny footway opened. I 


the thoroughfare, are shops—little alcoves from | 


Here are piled up all 


six to ten feet square. 


the varieties of the Boulevards, though on a | 


much smaller scale. 
dise—tea, tobacco, shawls, wheat, and grains, 
fizs, and pomegranates, and dates, fez caps, 
silks—every trade is represented. 

noise they pursue their vocations. 

like a tailor, they wait your order. 
through their contact with Europeans, have 
acquired a little more briskness and volubility; 
but most maintain their natural taciturnity. 
Through this choked lane you thread your 


Sitting, 
Some, 


Without | , cae. By: 
'in Paris, or in some American Christian cities. 


Every sort of merchan- | 


most approved Arabic fashion. A Greek in | themselves with donkeys and camels. 


There is but one street in Cairo where such 
a luxury is admissible; the rest must content 
\ Some 
are too narrow for these. Not the least inter- 
esting comment of Scripture is the distinction 
between broad and narrow ways. The one 
many go in thereat; the other, few there be 
that find it. Most of the alleys of these cities 
are hardly wide enough for single travelers. 


blank walls. Seeking the English Chapel at 
Cairo, I hunted long for the place where it 
turned off from the park that makes a green 
spot of twenty acres in the Frank quarter. 
By the side of one of the jutting houses facing 


passed it many times withcut observing it, 
and sought for it long without finding it. 
Entering it I walked through a twisted way 
about a yard wide, often making most abrupt 
angles, across a slightly-wider street that had 
been transformed into a bazar, that was as 
busily driving its petty traffic as though it was 


Thus, with perplexed and devious steps, ] 
found the holy place. It seemed a most happy 
reproduction of the Savior's illustration. We 


| rejoiced greatly in the beautiful service of the 


church, feeling that we had indeed found the 
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narrow way that led to life. 


| 
So small and inter- | 


voluted are these city streets that old settlers do | 


not pretend to know their way among them. 
Having explored the narrowest and most 
crooked cities of Europe without a guide, we 
disdained their company here. But there we 
had maps, here none; so we asked a missionary 
in Cairo to direct us the way to the citadel and 
imperial mosque, on a hight overlooking the 
town. He said that though he had been a 
resident there over two years, he did not know 
the way, and should not dare to undertake it 
without a guide. Yet this we found was a 
comparatively-straight and superlatively-broad 
way. Having ridden to it once, we easily 
walked there alone afterward. We inclined to 
the opinion that a missionary who could not 
make such an exploration as that in two years, 
though a very agreeable gentleman as he was, 
would hardly find his way through the more 
narrow, and dark, and tortuous paths to the 
secret corners of these corrupted souls. 


MISSIONARIES—WHAT THEY SHOULD BE, 


And here, iS we did not mean to keep this 
sermon close to its text—as you will notice that 
we have—we should make a short excursus on 
the proper men for missionaries. We do not ex- 
pect inferior generals to subdue our great re- 
bellion. We did dream that dream; but we are 
sadly, yet perfectly cured. So should we not 
dream that the world rebellion is to be sub- 
dued by any save the most able soldiers of the 
Cross. Some one says we send all goods un- 
marketable here to foreign shores; only once 
in a while a Judson, an Arthur, a Jacoby gets 
mixed up in the parcel. We would not reflect 
upon the piety and divine patriotism of our 
volunteers in this terrific war; but we are con- 
vinced that the victory will not be won till the 
Church every-where sends the chief of her sons 
to this field. 

Those who can not command a Christian au- 
dience will hardly draw a pagan. Those who 
are popular, powerful, bold, resourceful here are 
the men to compel these obdurate souls to come 
to the Gospel feast. The Church must feel that 
she sends her best men on these errands, and 
they must go. What wisdom, patience, per- 
suasiveness, approachability are needed to win 
these souls to Christ! Not till we see this sac- 
rifice made; not till we find our Durbins, and 
Olins, and Fisks, and Ameses, and Simpsons 
leading our missionary columns, shall we hope 
for the salvation of the world. Thus we seized 
and thus we hold the great West; so may we 
seize and hold the greater East. In all this 
we would not impeach the ability of our repre- 








We think they represent 
It is as a law, 


sentatives abroad. 
the best talent of our Church. 
not otherwise, that we speak. 

Another feature of Oriental life the picture 
suggests is 


THE MOSQUES. 


It is evident that this is a Mohammedan, 
not a heathen city. The mosques and mina- 
rets declare their faith. If you should pick 
your way to the dome near you, and could 
gain entrance—which is doubtful—you would 
find yourself first in an open court, paved 
with polished marble. Your shoes must be 
laid off and your hat kept on. The East 
reverses the law of the West, and that, as in 
our case, under the dictates of common-sense. 
We can not unswathe our feet as easily as we 
can uncover our heads; they can not unswathe 
their heads as easily as they can slip their 
stockingless feet from their loose, heelless slip- 
pers. Hence, each worships in the manner 
least troublesome to himself. They are more 


' liberal than we in the interpretation of their 





law. You must take off your hat in a cathe- 
dral, so need not your shoes in a mosque. 
Old rags lay at the door, in which you can 
wrap your boots and so shuffle over the pave- 


| ments without profanation. 


Crossing the open court, with a fountain in 
its center, where the worshipers are busily 
cleansing their feet, you approach the dome; 
along its entrance are the prostrate saints. 
You imperiously walk erect. It is empty. A 
tomb may stand in a corner; a trophy or two 
of rusty and forgotten piety may rest against 
the walls, increasing rather than relieving its 
nakedness with raggedness. No God, no Christ, 
no holiness, seems to be the cry of the walls. 

Those we entered, with one exception, were 
miserably dilapidated. The exception was the 
Viceroy’s mosque. It was lined with polished 
alabaster and resplendent with purple and gold. 
The tomb of Mohammed Ali stood in the corner. 
It was otherwise empty. In its naked sim- 
plicity it contrasted favorably with the bediz- 
ened pomp of Papal cathedrals; though the 
noblest of these carry their heavy load of ab- 
surdities, as the heavens their floating clouds, 
without marring their supernal grandeur. 

The minarets have, you see, save the nearest 
one, a round gallery near their top. Here the 
Muezzin, climbing by an inward staircase, calls 
the faithful to their prayers. Such a shaft 
shoots up beside the dome of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher, and from its balcony I heard, of a Sab- 
bath night, the profane declaration of the 
supremacy of Mohammed. 
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3ut this talk must have an end. An Orient- 
alist sits in the Repository’s chair, and laughs 
at this show of learning by one who flew along 
the edge of the vast region he so flippantly 
professes to have explored. Thus Englishmen, | 
spending a week in New York, write a book 
upon the whole of America. A bird catches a 
glimpse of the shores of England, and sets up 
I spent a month in 


for a tourist of Europe. 
the western corner of the East, and am pro- | 
fessing to understand the whole subject. Very 
modestly will I resign the chair to the su- 
perior scholar who is to reign over you. I 
trust he will give Oriental and 
scenes that will embody the fruits of scholar- 
ship and experience. To him I leave that most 
striking feature of the Eastern city—the dog, 
its pest and scavenger—mangy, wolfish, howl- | 
ing, innumerable—the pet and plague of the 
people. To him, also, is bequeathed the moral 
reflections that become such an essay, the de- 
fects of an Oriental town, its lack of beauty, 
of art, of comfort, of homes; its sad congeries 
of miserable huts, tenanted by a more miser- 


us sights 


able people; its outer whiteness, as you see it 
glittering here, and inner corruption; its charms 
hanging on the house-doors first to catch the 
evil eye of a passing foe, and so prevent his 
fastening a curse upon the house itself—the petty 


its gar- 





rag becoming the victim of his gaze; 
dens and fountains that are said to adorn the 
inclosures of these mortar walls, but of which 


my eyes saw nothing—all these, seen and un- 
seen, we give and bequeath to the scholarly 
editor for his use and behoof, and for those of 


his readers. 

We are satisfied with the superiority of the 
West in its cities, if not in its scenery. In 
them, with all their vice and crime, are some 
ameliorating influences. There stand the mu- 
seums of science, the galleries of art, the pal- | 
aces of wealth, the structures of trade and 
travel, the hospitals of mercy, the churches of 
piety. There faint, but far clearer 
than John saw in Ephesus, or than can now be 


one sees 


seen in any of its successors, visions and rep- 
resentatives of the celestial city, whose every 
feature is at once splendid with wealth, grand 
in structure, holy in influence, and blessed in | 
experience. Into it may you and I, in God’s | 
good time, find entrance—not as a momentary 
explorer, but as an everlasting citizen! 


—— 





THE joy of religion is an exorcist to the 
mind; it expels the demons of carnal mirth and | 
madness.— Ceci, 


| bound!” 


| neys that day. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE. 


BY MRS. B. B. HAWKINS, 
} OME! home! Weare going home! sounded 

from room to room, and, above the din 
of packing and preparation, floated down the 
halls of the Seminary at N. The last day of 
the term had come, and happy voices with one 
accord shouted the glad refrain, ‘“ Homeward 
The perplexing hours of study, the 
weary routine and restraint of rules were gone, 
and the greeting of parents, brothers, and sis- 
ters, with the freedom of home, were just be- 
fore them. 

When nightfall came, many miles would 
separate those so lately sheltered by one roof, 
and henceforth their aims and attainments in 
life would probably be diverse as their jour- 
With the studious, the recol- 
lection of golden opportunities forever past, 
happy hours, and pleasant associations, mingled 
with sadness their joy as the hour of parting 
came; but others cast no longing, lingering 
thoughts behind. 

One alone of all those merry girls seemed to 
have in the Mary 
Mitchell, or, as she was better known by 
the girls, May Mitchell, stood alone by a hall 
window, gazing intently upon the landscape 


no share general joy. 


view before her, yet seeing nothing. 
“Why, May, how forlorn you look!” ex- 


| claimed gay little Lizzie Pierce, coming up at 
| that moment and giving her a violent shake. 
| “And to-day of all days, when we are going 


home! Are you not glad the term is out?” 
“VYes—no, I don’t think I am. I believe 
this seems as much like home to me as any 


| place.” 


But I forgot—vyou 
Well, 


“This? How queer! 
have no father or mother, I believe. 


| that must be dreadful; but 1 have heard that 


you have a rich aunt you are going to live 
with, and I should think you might coax plenty 
of nice things out of her, and so enjoy yourself 
pretty well after all; but there is sister Ger- 
trude calling, and I must go.” 

The merry little Lizzie returned to her pack- 
ing, and the older, more mature Mary to her 
sad gaze from the window. 

A physiognomist, looking upon that fair, 
young face, would have read her character 
something like this: intellectual, but lacking 
perseverance; affectionate, with high apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful; but wanting in decision. 
And so it was. There were none of her class- 
mates who could commit more easily, or recite 
more perfectly a lesson in history or natural 
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science, write a more finished composition, or 
remember a larger number of monotonous para- 
digms; but when a knotty question in mathe- 
matics came up, an obscure word in translation, 
or any thing that required earnest thought, 
she very soon gave up trying to conquer it; 
and so, with all her natural ability, her acquire- 
ments were rather upon the surface. 

What we are as school-boys and girls, we shall 
probably be amid the sterner duties of life, unless 
future discipline of some kind modifies our char- 
acters. We may be better, may be worse, or 
about the same, according to the circumstances 
in which we are placed, or place ourselves, and 


the use we make of them. 

As Lizzie Pierce had said, Mary Mitchell was 
an orphan. But four fleeting years ago a pious, 
intellectual father made home pleasant to his 
only child, and but little more than one year 
had fled since she was blessed with a mother’s 
counsels. All that was past. At her mother’s 
request, the small sum of money she had left 
her had been expended in educating herself, and 
the year it had enabled her to spend at school | 
was also past, and now she is looking sadly for- | 
After the | 


ward to the home of coming years. 
death of her mother, Margaret Mitchell, her 
father’s oldest sister, had desired Mary to come 
and live with her, and thither she is now 
going. 

Mitchell farm, where aunt Margaret lives, is 
in thriving order. The large, two-story house 
is well painted, and in good repair; but not 
a tree, green shrub, creeping vine, or flower 
is to be seen around it. O, no! aunt Margaret 
has a notion that trees and vines shading a 
house render it less enduring; and as for flow- 
ers, why, it is a foolish waste of time to cul- 
tivate things that bring no profit which can 
be calculated by dollars and cents. Years ago a 
graceful elm drooped its branches low upon the 
roof, but as aunt Margaret grew older and 
wiser she caused it to be cut down. Within, 
from garret to cellar, perfect neatness and order 
reigns. Every chair—the stiff, high-backed 
chairs her mother used before her—stands 
firmly planted against the wall. Not an or- 
nament, or superfluous article is seen in any of 
the rooms—not a book, save the well-kept | 
family Bible on the center of the parlor table. 
While order and neatness are commendable, and | 
necessary to comfort and happiness, the cleaned- | 
up, never-to-be-disturbed air of aunt Margaret’s 
immaculate housekeeping is really painful. 

Margaret Mitchell, a large, masculine-looking | 
woman, with a keen glance of her dark eyes, 
gives you an unpleasant sensation at first sight; | 
but she is just and upright, at least outwardly. | 





| much warmth as she ever bestowed on 


She deals honestly with her neighbors, although 
she is extremely zealous for a good bargain. 
All household duties are laid aside when the 
Sabbath comes, and she never fails to spend 
a portion of the morning in reading her Bible, 
and attends church in the afternoon. It is true, 
when wearied and fretted with the cares of life, 
she never turns over the sacred pages to catch 
some cheering promise, or learn her duty to 
God and man; but what of that?—she reads 
her Bible, and is not that enough? She gives, 
also, a small pittance of her thousands for the 
spread of the Gospel; and wrapping herself in a 
mantle of self-complacency, defiantly exclaims, 
“What lack I yet?” With all this, however, 
she is constantly looking, upon the dark side of 
things, and trying to make others see it also. 
Is a neighbor sick, she assures his friends that 
the symptoms are very bad, and he will never 
recover. Does any item of news reach her of a 
melancholy nature, she is sure to spread it; bat 
is very quiet in regard to that of an opposite 
character. 

It was near noon of the day following the 


close of school that Mary arrived at Mitchell 
farm. Aunt Margaret greeted her with as 


any one, 
and entertained her the first hour of her 
stay with a continual fretting because brother 
Job did not come to his dinner. 

“There it was, after twelve,” she said; “the 
dinner getting cold, and then she had laid out 
to get her work done up by half-past one.” 

About one brother Job made his appearance, 
and was instantly treated to a good scolding. 

He replied, as usual, “ Well, really, I in- 
tended to have been here in season, but’”— 
and then followed a long list of excuses to pal- 
liate his fault in the eyes of his offended sister. 

After dinner Mary went to the room assigned 


| her, and spent some time in unpacking and 


arranging her things. She then exchanged her 
thick traveling dress for a cheap but tastefully- 
made muslin, and went down to aunt Margaret 
again, 

“Well, child,” said aunt Margaret, “I was 
just going to call you; 1 thought we would go 
out this afternoon and get some berries to dry; 
but, bless me! child, you can not go out with 
that thin gown on. You would tear it all 
to pieces with the briers; besides, it ought 
to last you two Summers, certain, to wear 
to meeting. Go and put on one of your every- 
day dresses—a good, dark calico.” 

“T have not got any; this is one of my every- 
day dresses, but I suppose it is rather thin 
to wear berrying,” replied Mary. 

“T thought like enough you wouldn’t have, 
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so I got you a couple. I had a chance to buy 
some calico cheap, and I thought I would make 
‘em up, and have ’em ready for you. I kind 
of took for a guide a dress you left here your 
vacation. I don’t know how they will set; 
but it will make no difference for every day.” 

Mary donned one of the dresses her aunt 
produced. Dark and substantial it was, but 
lacked a breadth or two, and was several inches 
shorter than the prevailing style; the cut, also, 
of waist and sleeves was awkward enough. 

“There!” exclaimed aunt Margaret, survey- 
ing it with evident satisfaction, “that looks 
more sensible. You can put up that light 
thing for warm Sundays, and so on.” 

One day with Mary at Mitchell farm passed 
much as another. There was little to break 
the monotony of life there. 
was never really unkind. 
well as her cold heart could love any one; but 
there was little in common between them. 
Mary admired a prettily-arranged room, and 
tasteful dress—not to gratify pride, but just as 
she admired flowers, and beautiful things in 
Her aunt scorned these things. Hers 
nature. There 


nature. 


was also a social 


Aunt Margaret | 
She loved Mary as | 





were few | 


young people near; but if she chanced to go | 


out for an evening, were it ever so seldom, her 
aunt objected to it; and if she remained be- 
yond the established hour of nine, if it was 
only five minutes, imagined something dread- 


ful had happened to her, or fretted about the 


impropriety of it. 


Thus nearly a year passed, when aunt Mar- | 


garet met with an accident that ended her 
bustling, active labors, and so the household 
eares devolved on Mary. Although she had 
been accustomed to assist her aunt, she had 
always been required to do the simpler things, 
which required little skill, and had never been 
initiated into the mysteries of cooking and 
butter-making; so these things were quite new 
to her. 

Mr. Job Mitchell ventured to hint that Mary 
needed some assistance, but his sister indig- 
nantly replied, “that when she was seventeen 
she did the work for ten in family, and it was 
a pity if Mary could not do for three; and be- 
sides, they could not afford to hire help.” 

Mary got along badly enough while aunt 
Margaret was confined to her room; but when 
she grew better, and was able to sit nearly all 
day in her arm-chair, she insisted upon being 
moved into the kitchen every morning, to over- 
see matters; and Mary, conscious that her crit- 
ical eye was constantly upon her, blundered more 
than ever. Small things they were, it is true, 


that troubled her; but life is made up of little 
Vou. XXIV.—86 





duties, and there have been as many bitter 
tears shed over the first efforts to master these 
little household affairs, as over things of more 
seeming importance; and Mary was wanting 
patience and perseverance, just the qualities 
that would have enabled her to go on with 
them successfully. Many times she would 
have given up entirely, if it had not been for 
dread of her aunt; but she struggled on, till 
one hot, July day every thing seemed to go 
unusually wrong; her courage gave out en- 
tirely, and flying from the hot kitchen, she 
went to her room for a good cry. 

The first thing that attracted her attention 
was the stage rattling down the road, and then 
stopping before the door. She went to the 
window just as a boy of fifteen bounded out, 
with a curly head that could belong to no one 
but cousin Charley, followed by aunt Anna, 
whose placid face was shaded by a Quaker bon- 
net. Mary fairly cried for joy now as she ran 
down to meet them. 

“Why, aunt Anna, you can’t think how glad 
I am to see you.” 

“Well, I am glad to see thee; but what 
is the matter? Thy eyes look as if thee had 
been erving.” 

“O, dear!” replied Mary, “every thing goes 
wrong; the butter is soft, the bread is not 
light; last night I forgot to skim the milk, this 
morning I burnt the pies, and it is such hard 
work to scour the floors this warm westher, 
and ”— 

“Thee is having a sad time of it, I should 
think, by thy story. I thought thee might be 
in trouble, and so concluded to come over and 
stay a week with thee; but how is Margaret?” 

“She is better, but the doctor thinks can 
never walk again,” replied Mary, as they pro- 
ceeded to the kitchen. 

Aunt Anna’s skillful hands soon put every 
thing right, and the week of Hier stay was the 
pleasantest Mary had known for a long time. 
The last afternoon, as she was alone in the sit- 
ting-room, aunt Margaret having lain down in 
her own room, Mary came in looking very 
sad. 

“Have you really got to go home to-mor- 
row, aunt Anna?” she inquired. 

“Yes, dear; I can not well be spared any 
longer.” 

“T don’t know what I shall do when you 
are gone; it will seem all the worse because 
you have been here so long.” 

" «T think thee will do nicely if thee tries 
hard,” replied aunt Anna. 

“T don’t know about it,” said Mary; “every 
thing plagues me so, and aunt Margaret is so 
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cross. No matter which way I do a thing, it 
is sure to be the wrong way. If she would 
only tell me how, pleasantly, as you do, there 
would be some use in trying. I do not see 
why I have to live so, when others have so 
many to love them, and every thing around 
them so pleasant.” 

“It is to be regretted that Margaret does 
not take a more sunny-side view of life; but 
thee knows we are not all constituted alike, 
and thee must remember it is very hard for 
her, who has been so active all her life, to sit 
still in her chair, and see others doing those 
things she once took delight in. I think she 
loves thee after all.” 

“If she does,” replied Mary, “why did she 
not let me remain longer at school; and why 
does she not give me clothes as good as other 
girls have? You know she has plenty of 
money.” 

“ Because,” said aunt Anna, “she looks upon 
these things differently from what many do. 
I suppose she thinks thee has education enough; 
and as for clothing, I believe thee has all thee 
really needs; although, I suppose, people of 
thy age lust after fine things; but perhaps thee 
will be surprised when I tell thee, I think the 
circumstances in which thee is now placed are 
for thy good, if thee only improves them right. 
I think them just the best discipline thee 
could have.” 

“Why, aunt Anna, I have heard people 
speak of this or that branch of study as being 
good discipline; but I did not know that cook- 
ing and washing dishes ever helped any one to 
discipline themselves.” 

“| think there are no circumstances in which 
we may be placed, from which we can not gain 
some good, and I think these things will benefit 
thee, because they will teach thee patience and 
perseverance, qualities which thee knows thee 
has need to cultivate. If thee follows the 
teachings of the Spirit as thee ought, thee will 
soon see it so thyself.” 

This and much more did aunt Anna say 
that pleasant Summer afternoon, to lead Mary 
in the right way. Just outside the door there 
was a listener to their conversation, in the 
form of aunt Anna’s son Charley, the most 
mischievous, fun-loving boy that ever was 
found in a staid, Quaker home. He had a 
profound regard for his cousin Mary, and as 
profound a dislike for aunt Margaret. He 
pitied Mary, and determined to comfort her in 
his own way, taking care that his mother 
should not hear him, fearing that some of his 
expressions might not agree with her sense of 
propriety. 





Finding Mary alone in the kitchen that night, 
he thought it would be a good opportunity; 
and not knowing exactly how to commence, 
pitched into it at random. 

“T say, cousin Mary, it is too confounded 
mean for you to have to live with that old 
cross patch, and I vow, if I were you I would 
not stand it.” 

“You must not speak so of aunt Margaret, 
Charley,” replied Mary; “and I do not think 
much of your advice, for I do not see but I 
shall have to stand it. You know this is all 
the home I have.” 

“Well, I suppose it is; but I do not believe 
things will last so long. 1 believe every body 
was made for something, unless it is aunt Mar- 
garet; I don’t know what she was made for, 
unless it was to keep uncle Job straight. Now, 
there are the Quakers. I think they are just 
the nicest people in the world, and I believe 
my mother was just cut out for one. She looks 
a great deal better in a plain bonnet than 
in all the finery you could scare up. But, my! 
what a Quaker I should make! I should dis- 
grace the sect every day I lived. Now, I do 
not believe you were ever made to live here in this 
way, and so I| think there will be an overturn- 
ing in your case before long. That’s my 
opinion, and you are welcome to it.” 

Just then Mary heard her aunt calling, and 
she left the room, thinking that a broad-brim 
would indeed look very much out of place on 
Charley’s curly head. 

Aunt Anna left the following day; but the 
influence of her wise teachings, and Charley's 
hopeful spirit, lingered behind, and gradually 
a change was wrought in Mary’s feelings. 
She heeded the teachings of the Spirit, and 
soon the Sun of Righteousness illumined her 
gloomy way. Every thing seemed plain now. 
The path of duty was straight before her, and 
she tried to walk in it patiently. She had 
many conflicts, but usually came off victor. 
Things that once seemed so difficult, patient 
practice made easy, and the approving con- 
science that followed her efforts made aunt 
Margaret’s scoldings less hard to bear. 

It was a bright August morning that Mary 
stood in the door of the old kitchen, taking a 
farewell view of the place that had been her 
home for more than three years. Things had 
little changed in that time, but she listened in 
vain for aunt Margaret’s call. She almost ex- 
pects to hear it, till she remembers that for 
more than a month she has slept the sleep of 
death. Her mission there is ended, and, with 
an ample fortune—aunt Margaret’s bequest— 
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SORROW AND MERCY. 563 
her home is henceforth wherever she may SORROW AND MERCY. 
choose to make it. 
_ BY ALFRED SULLY. 
Years have passed; and as Mary looks fondly zs ie 
ORROW is the mother of mercy. Like 


upon a daughter almost as tall as herself, 
she remembers that she is no longer young. 
As the wife of a president of a noted col- 
lege, intellectual, congenial society, and pleas- 
ant home associations surround her. She 
has drank deep,at the fountain of knowledge; 
seen old England in its pride; visited Italy’s 
sunny shores, and various parts of her own and 
other lands; but as she looks back on her past 
life, she feels that much of her success as 
student, and afterward as teacher, and now 
as directress of her well-ordered household, is 
owing to the discipline gained years ago in aunt 
Margaret’s kitchen; and thinking thus, she con- 
siders those years the most profitable of her life. 

Many in youth, and more advanced in life, 
are surrounded by uncongenial circumstances, 
little calculated to promote their happiness; 
but perhaps these very things at which they 
murmur and complain are the best that can be 
to discipline them for more responsible situa- 


tions in future life—perhaps to lead them to | 


seek a preparation for a higher life above; and 
while short-sighted mortals can not tell why all 
things are so, “we know that they shall work 
together for good to them that love God.” 


= 


THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


BY W. H. MORRISON. 

I LOOKED upon the righteous man, 
And saw his parting breath, 

Without a struggle or a sigh, 
Yield peacefully to death. 

There was no anguish on his brow, 
Nor terror in his eye; 

The spoiler launch’d a fatal dart, 
But won no victory. 

I looked upon the righteous man, 
And heard the holy prayer 

Which rose above that breathless form, 
To soothe the mourner’s care, 

And felt how precious was the gift 
He to his dear ones gave— 

The blessed memory of the just, 
The wealth beyond the grave, 


I looked upon the righteous man, 
And all our earthly trust 

Of pleasure, vanity, or pride, 
Seem’d lighter than the dust, 

Compared with his celestial gain— 
A home above the sky. 

O, grant us, Lord, his life to live, 
That we like him may die! 








\J little children, we all learn most by expe- 
rience; and what we feel once, we can feel 
again. The heart can never give what it 
has never felt: it must be touched, and touched 
to the quick, before it can answer back. 

Daily contact with the world hardens the 
heart, and dulls the finer feelings of our nature. 
We grow cold and selfish, as we find our fellow- 
beings selfish and calculating in their inter- 
course with us. Almost by intuition we re- 
press the more open and frank impulses of 
our souls, which would lead us to trust and 
love without question, and over our inner being 
we throw a vail of reserve, which does not 
rightly belong to us. And by daily contact 
with human misery we learn to regard it 
lightly; so when sad events happen to others; 
when trouble and trial cluster thickly around 
those about us, we pass it by with a hasty 
thought, or a listless word of cold commisera- 
tion. 

But when agony and anxiety come home to 
our own hearth-stones; when sorrow thrills our 
own hearts, and we realize the depth of woe 
and suffering through which poor human weak- 
pass; when our heart-strings are 
stretched to their utmost tension, and our 
nerves realize, to the very quick, the suffering 
of which the soul and body are capable—then 
it is that we can pity, can sympathize with 
and feel for the woes and afflictions of others; 
then, from the depth of our souls, can we have 
compassion on those that mourn. We lose 
sight of our coldness, of the false teachings of 
worldly intercourse, and, feeling ourselves, learn 
to feel for others. We sympathize with them, 
because they have become one with us. 

And so it has been through all the ages of 
the world. This is the impulse which has 
given birth to most of the philanthropy which 
has blessed mankind. It was the bitter sorrow 
of his own heart which started Howard forth 
in his noble labor of benevolence and mercy; 
and it was that same ever-present sorrow 
which kept him ever active in his work. It 
was the ills and cares of his own life which 
gave Wilberforce an object and aim for which 
to labor. It is the same motive which now 
prompts so many of our stricken wives and 
mothers to seek the field and hospital, to min- 
ister, as angels of mercy, to the dying and the 


ness can 


dead. 
And as we ponder on the wonderful love of 
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God to fallen man, can we not easily, plainly 
read the principle of the atonement, when we 
consider that this great merev had its birth in 
the sorrows and sufferings of God’s own Son? 
But we can read it in 
plainly that no one can mistake. 


our own 
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lives so | 


The mother | 


that weeps for the loss of her babe to-day will | 


well-nigh forget her own sorrow in commiser- 
ating the kindred anguish of another childless 
mother on the The maiden who 
mourns for some noble heart, silenced upon 
the field of battle, will read, with 
heart and pitying sigh, the lists of the wounded 
and when her own sorrow shall 
have calmed. Ay, and the Christ, 
who, upon the fearful cross, felt all the agony 
that human nature could suffer, can not even 
now, although seated high among the heavens, 
but feel for and sympathize with every pang 
and throb of human woe, sorrow, and suffer- 
ing; for He passed through it all. Truly, sor- 
row is the mother of mercy. 


morrow. 


dead, even 


blessed 


ee 


EMBLEMS. 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 

Croupy turrets in the West, 

Gold and crimson, wreathed with snow, 
Holding all the hues of heaven, 

Lighting all the lands below. 
What can mean their gorgeousness? 

Whence do such strange splendors flow? 
Do they picture palaces 

Garlanded with glory so ? 
Palaces beyond our sight, 

On the distant bounds of space, 
Standing stately, still, and fair, 

Decked with undeeaying grace ? 
Mansions waiting for our souls, 

In our Father’s house on high? 
Do these pillars point the wav 

O’er the portals of the sky? 
When the evening star looks down, 

Large and fair from out the West, 
Glows it not with some faint ray 

Of the rapture of our rest ? 
Of our rest beyond the stars, 

When our work at last is done, 
When we drop the stain of scars 

For the crown so hardly won? 


What do marvelous mosses mean— 
Crimson, emerald, garnet, gold ? 

O, to know the message sweet 
Which their magic leaves unfold 

’Neath the tread of careless feet! 
Do they image something there, 

In that other, far-off land, 
Dainty, delicate, and fair, 

Which we could not understand? 


a tender 





What do meadow-lilies gay, 

Toiling not or spinning, say ? 

Glowing in their bright array 

Careless of the coming day, 

What do all the lilies say ? 

Have they meanings, strange and rare, 
Which we can not quite translate ? 

Floating on the subtile air, 
Vanishing and delicate? 


Whence is all the music born 
Of the bird-songs, soft and low, 
Breaking on the hush of morn? 
Who can half the mystery know 
Of the gladnesses that grow, 
When the daisy’s disk, so dainty, 
Flecks the valley-lands with snow ? 


Who can read the royal splendors 
Of the purple pansy’s bloom, 
Or the May-flower’s glad evangel, 
Brightening on the forest’s gloom ? 
Are these all but faint reflections 
From the land of fadeless light— 
Varying types and shadows only 
Of the substance hid from sight ? 


———— 


DRIFTING. 


BY FRANCES GRAVES. 


DriFtin@ wearily, drearily out, 

Out on the troubled sea of life, 
Toss’d on the waves of sin and doubt, 
Drifting wearily, drearily out, 

Where am I bound on this sea of strife ? 


I ask this question, and ask in vain ; 
No answer comes to my listening ear, 

Only the drearily-moaning main, 

Saving, “Ask not; ’tis vain, in vain! 
How it filleth my heart with fear! 


Fear, lest my bark would drift away 
To a desolate, barren, rocky strand, 
With naught to cheer but the wind’s wild lay, 
The sea-bird’s ery, or the dashing spray, 
Just in sight of a happier land. 


There are other barks on the restless tide, 
Bearing a mighty, countless throng, 

Freighted with love, with grief, or pride, 

And over the billowy waves they glide, 
Some swiftly, thoughtlessly sailing along. 


Sadly, silently, thoughtfully o’er 
Life’s sea, I am sailing to-day; 
Thinking, perhaps, ere I reach the shore, 
I may speak kind words, if I do no more, 
To my fellow-voyagers on the way. 


O, Father above! give me strength each day 
To guide my bark o’er the billowy foam, 

And keep me, Lord, from going astray ; 

May I lead sad souls in the pleasant way, 
And at last reach a heavenly home! 
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Dotxa Goop.— To do good, and to communicate, for- 
get not.” Heb. xiii, 16. 

The great apostle has summed up the whole of Chris- 
tian duty in the few comprehensive words of the text, 
“To do goed, and to communicate, forget not.” The 
Christian can not have his heart and memory too 


deeply stirred up and excited upon this vital subject. | 


He has too much to do in the world to hear the divine 
Word too frequently urging him on to the work of 
doing good. Many are the reasons why we should not 
“ forget to do good.” 


J. LIFE’Ss GRAND END AND AIM IS TO DO GOOD. 


Paul had such remembrances as these to impel them 
on to greater activity in doing good, what should be 
the result of our memories of the past! To ask the 
question should only be to engrave upon the heart the 
burning words of the apostle, “To do good, and to 
communicate, forget not.” 

III. LovE FOR OUR RACE REQUIRES THAT WE DO 
GooD. 

Sin has every-where left its moral blight upon the 
world in which we live. Our fellow-men, unredeemed 
to God through the atonement of his Son, are “in the 


| gall of bitterness and in the bonds of iniquity.” 


Our creation contemplates practical goodness as the | 


primary object of our existence. God is good and 

doeth good; and man, made anew in his image, must 
5 ’ o 

both be and do good. 


No life can possibly be worthy | 


of God's high purpose in its regeneration which fails | 


at this point. Furnished with the capabilities and the 
motives for beneficent action in the world, not to be 
up and doing Heaven's appointment among men, is to 
ignore the whole virtue and essence of true religion. 
“Let your light so shine before men,” says the Re- 
deemer, “that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven.” No more is 
it the Divine appointment that the sun should shine, 
than it is that the Christian should do good. Heaven 
decrees it to be the duty of both to shine in their re- 
spective spheres, the one in the firmament and the 
other “ before men.” 

II. THE MORAL WRONG WE HAVE DONE IN THE 
WORLD DEMANDS THAT WE DO GOOD. 

The best of men, prior to their conversion, have 
done harm in the world. Every life, by a necessary 
law in moral philosophy, impresses its character upon 
the world’s history; and where that life has been un- 
allied to God, the moral injury done to the interests 
of humanity is beyond all human calculation. “One 
sinner destroyeth much good,” and as the best of men 
before conversion have a wrong moral history in the 
world, they owe it to humanity to make all possible 
atonement by doing all possible good. How sublimely 
touching were Job’s quickened memories of the past! 
Thou makest me to write bitter things against myself, 
and to possess the sins of my youth.” Doubtless the 
pious patriarch of Uz felt in those bitter recollections 
of the past the strongest impulsions to a better and 
The noble St. Paul, right 
amid the sublimest activities and sacrifices for the good 


more stirring spiritual life. 


of the world, felt the potency of this argument for in 
creased zeal in God’s caaise, for we hear him mournfully 
exclaim, “I am not meet to be called an apostle, be- 
cause I persecuted the Church of God.” 





If Job and | 


Wretchedness and misery is their inalienable portion, 
unless they are rescued from their sins; and that they 
may be rescued from the consequences of sin here and 
hereafter is the clearly-expressed will of our Heavenly 
Father. 
interpose the kindly offices of religion in their behalf 


Such characters are all around us; and to 


is at once our imperative duty, as it should be our 
highest pleasure. “The world lieth in the wicked one,” 
and to help to wrest it from the embrace of Satan and 
from the portals of death, is simply to do good up to 
the measure of our capabilities and opportunities. If 
Christ so loved the world as to die for its redemption, 
what ought those whom he has saved from their sins 
do to make sinners the practical beneficiaries of his 
salvation? Can any true friend of Jesus ever forget 
that love for God obliges, nay, compels, love for his 
fellow—love expressing itself in earnest action and 
“T saw the 
transgressor, and was grieved,” exclaimed the Psalmist; 


unwearied effort for their spiritual good? 


he saw him at his work and on his way to ruin, and 
his soul was grieved. Of but little account would have 
been the Psalmist’s grief, if it had not led to effort to 
That would 
have been equivalent to grieving over his friend’s house 


rescue the transgressor from his ways. 


on fire at midnight, and yet leaving him and his house- 
hold to perish in the flames without an effort to rouse 
and rescue them. 

IV. OuR OWN HAPPINESS IS CONTINGENT ON OUR 
DOING GOOD. 

Practical goodness is the source, as it is the measure, 
of all real happiness. It is the law of our moral be- 
ing that we must do to enjoy; that we must act to be 
happy. He is the happiest man the world over who 
does the most for the happiness of others. 
semble the gods,” says Cicero, ‘in nothing more than in 
The man of God, ever 


“Men re- 


doing good to their fellow-men.” 
bent on doing good, and thereby filling his true niche 
in the world, has in the work of his hands and heart 
the highest element of blessedness. The reason why 
thousands in the Church have no spiritual enjoyment, 



































THE 


no real comfort to their souls, is found in the fact that 
they “forget to do good’’—forget that all true happi- 
‘Not doing” 
secret of the unhappiness of multitudes of religious 


ness lies in right moral action. is the 


professors; and “not doing” will be the ruin of mill- 


ions of human souls at the last day! ‘“ Inasmuch as 
ye did it not to one of the least of my disciples, ye did 
it not to me.” 

V. TIME IS MEASURED OUT TO US FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF DOING GOOD. 


“Redeeming the time,” says the apostle, “ because 


the days are evil 


ible 


‘lime is no purposeless, irrespons- 
gift; its golden moments are given that they may 
be redeemed by practical goodness to our own good 


and that of a perishing world. “To do good, and to 


’ in view of the 
The 


longest life is but the smallest fragment of duration. 


communicate,’ we should “ forget not,’ 


limited margin before us in respect of time. 


Our time is short, indeed, in view of the work contem- 
plated by its bestowal and the vast issues contingent 
on its application. What we are personally to do in 
the way of helping our race on to heaven must be 
done speedily, or done never at all! The privilege of 
doing will soon be gone forever. The days of pulsation 
and action in the world are now; while just ahead of 
us lies the pulseless realm and marble sleep of the 
tomb! 
life’s solemn work all undone, we should work with 
The fleet- 
ing moments say to us—moments that we dare not as 


If we would not descend to the grave with 
hands, head, and heart while our time lasts. 


Christians let go utstamped for heaven: 
** Act that each to-morrow 
Find you further than to-day.” 


VI. No SACRIFICE IS SO ACCEPTABLE TO HEAVEN 
AS THAT OF PRACTICAL GOODNESS. 

“To do good” is to please God, and to please God is 
to realize the highest blessedness of which mortals are 
capable—is even here to “ taste the powers of the world 
to come The apostle presents this as the strongest 
of motives to influence us to right action in the world. 
“To do good, and to communicate, forget not; jor with 
If we would have 
the precious testimony in our hearts that we please 


such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 


God, we have only to toil for the good of our fellow- 
men by doing them all possible spiritual good. Ours 
surely should be the motto of the poet: 
‘Great duties are before me, and great songs ; 
And, whether crowned or crownless, when I fall, 


It matters not, so as God’s work is done.” 


F. S.C. 


HEAVEN.—For we know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 


heavens.” 2 Cor. v, 1. 


** There is a world above, 
Where sorrow is unknown; 
A long eternity of love, 
Formed for the good alone; 
And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that glorious sphere.” 
Montgomery. 


Every Christian friend that goes before us from this 
world, is a ransomed spirit, waiting to welcome us in 


heaven. Every gem which is rudely torn away from 
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us here, is a glorious jewel forever shining there — 
President Edwards. 
“Friends even in heaven, one happiness would miss, 
Should they not know each other when in bliss.” 
Bishop Ken. 

Few mercies call for more thankfulness than a friend 
safe in heaven.— Hamilton. 

“Where that innumerable throng 
Of saints and angels mingle song, 
Think what a Sabbath there shall be— 
That Sabbath of eternity.”"—T. Grinjield. 

“In my Father’s house are many mansions; if it 
were not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare 
a place for you.” John xiv, 2. 

“O! sweet abode of peace and love, 
Where pilgrims freed from toil are blest.” 
Kelly. 

A man may go to heaven without health, without 
riches, without honors, without learning, without 
friends; but he can never get there without Christ.— 
Dyer. 

“There, like streams that feed the garden, 
Pleasures without end shall flow ; 
For the Lord, your faith rewarding, 

All his bounty shall bestow.” —Cowper. 


Heaven must have our highest esteem, and our ha- 
bitual love, desire, and joys; but earth must have more 
of our daily thoughts for present practice. A 
that travels to the most desirable home, has a habitual 


man 


desire to it all the way; but his present business is his 
journey, and, therefore, his horse, inns, and company, 
his roads and his fatigues may employ more of his 
thoughts, and talk, and action, than his home.—Bazter. 
“ Far-distant land! could mortal eyes 
But half its charms explore, 
How would our spirits long to rise, 
And dwell on earth no more !”’—Séeel. 


Heaven is a day without a cloud to darken it, and 
without a night to end it—J. Mason. 
“Endless pleasures, pain excluding, 
Sickness there no more can come; 
There, no fear of woe intruding, 
Sheds o’er heaven a moment’s gloom.” 
Collyer. 

“ Eye has not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” 1 Cor. ii, 9. 

A CLoup oF WITNEsSES.—Bishop Simpson said re- 
cently, in an impressive discourse on the words, Vo 
man liveth unto himself: “ While I was in Europe I 
stood in a grand cathedral, admiring the paintings and 
statuary, when a friend called my attention to the 
I looked upward to the ceiling far 
Soon, 


dome overhead, 
above us, but could see only a cloud-like hue. 
however, the confusion vanished, and angelic faces 
were looking down upon us from every part of the 
magnificent dome. It was a beautiful thought of the 
artist. And so the great cloud of witnesses gaze lov- 
ingly upon every worker for Christ. 
only clouds about me; but they melt away, and I be- 
hold the saints, the loved ones gone before me—with 
looks of encouragement and afiection, filling the heav- 


Sometimes I see 


ens around and above me.” 
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ORIGIN OF PAPER Money.—The Count de Tendilla, 
while besieged by the Moors in the fortress of Alham- 
bra, was destitute of gold and silver wherewith to pay 
his soldiers, who began to murmur, as they had not 
the means of purchasing the necessaries of life from 
the people of the town. “In this dilemma,” says the 
historian, ‘“ what does this most sagacious commander? 
He takes a number of little morsels of paper, on which 
he inseribes various sums, large and small, and signs 
them with his own hand and name. These did he give 
to the soldiery in earnest of their pay. ‘How,’ you 
will say, ‘are soldiers to be paid with scraps of paper ?’ 
Even so, and well said, too, as I will presently make 
manifest, for the good Count issued a proclamation, 
ordering the inhabitants to take » morsels of paper 
for the full amount thereon inscribed, promising to 
redeem them at a future time with gold and silver. 
alchemy, did this 
old and 
silver, and make his late impoverished army abound 
The historian adds, ‘The Count de Ten- 


Thus, by subtile and most miraculous 
cavalier turn worthless paper into precious g 
in money.” 
dilla redeemed his promises like a loyal knight; and 
this miracle, as it appeared in the eyes of the worthy 
Agapida, is the first instance on record of paper money, 
which has since spread throughout the civilized world 
the most unbounded opulence.” 

This happened in 1484; and thus we see that paper 
money, notwithstanding all the maledictions which 
have been bestowed upon it by the ignorant, the unbe- 
lieving, and the faithless, was the adjunct of the inven- 
tion of printing, the discovery of the Western World, 
the Protestant Reformation, and the increased impulse 
given to civilization. industry, and learning. The more 
intelligent and prosperous a people the more it has 
abounded; and though it has, like all the other attri- 
butés of civilization and liberty, been occasionally 
abused and degenerated into excessive license, yet the 
good it has effected has outweighed a hundredfold all 
the evils, and from the rashest and wildest accelerated 
stages of its progress, we have never been driven any 
where near the point from which the forced and pre- 
mature march began. It needs wise regulation, like 
personal liberty and political right, and like these last 
it can be subjected to the despotic control of no gov- 
ernmental action among a free and enlightened peuple. 


A Buppuist TempLe.—A traveler gives an account 
of a journey through Siam, in which he describes a 
gorgeous Buddhist temple in Aynthia, the old and now 
ruined capital: ‘The temple itself was very grand, of 
immense size and hight, marble pillars supporting the 
roof, the walls literally covered to the hight of about 
twenty feet with small gilded niches containing figures 
of Buddha. There must have been thousands of these 
little idols, 
that all these images, from the largest, measuring some- 


and the value may be judged on reflecting 


times one hundred and twenty feet in length, to the 
very smallest, are made of clay incased in copper, and 
that again covered with a layer of pure gold.” Of 


ani 





Qurri 


another he says: “Inside and outside, the building 
itself, you would say, was made of go!d and precious 


tS . 


stones; but the articles of ornament which you find 
inside, there is no mistake about. There is a massive 
silver mat of nearly half an inch thick entirely cover- 
ing the floor, with vases of solid gold, chandeliers, im- 
ages of Buddha, all made of pure massive gold; the 
curtain surrounding the shrine is cloth of gold; the 
walls themselves, plated with gold as thick as ships’ 
yellow metal, form a splendid contrast to the flimsy 
gimcrack decoration of the smaller temples, which line 
the banks of the river.” Such wealth as this may 
prove too much for French cupidity. Already the 
French in Saigon have had a diplomatic dispute with 
the Siamese kings as to the possession of part of Cam- 


bodia. 


QuERY.—How do you harmonize Matthew viii, from 
the 5th to the 13th verses inclusive, where it expressly 


with 
Luke vii, 1-10, where it equally expressly states that 


states that ‘there came unto him a centurion, 


| the centurion “sent unto him the elders of the Jews?” 





i 


This wouid seem to be a direct contradiction of one 
portion of Scripture with another; for in Matthew it 
says there came unto him a centurion, while in Luke 
it says that the elders of the Jews came, and not the 
centurion. Please explain as soon as convenient, and 


R. RB. 


release me from my difficulty. 


AUTHORSHIP OF PoEM—ANSWER TO QUESTION.— 
The poem published in “ Notes and Queries,” 
number, under the title of ‘‘ The Old Home in the Coun- 
try,” 
world is indebted to Mrs. Hemans. 


July 


is one of the many sweet things for which the 
I am of the opin- 
ion, however, that consultation of a volume of her 
poems would prove the title to be incorrectly given. 
A. C. D. 


The same answer is also given by E. W. 


An EpiceneE Pronoun.—The suggestion of your 
correspondent “ Philologus”’ respecting the poverty of 
our language in its need of an epicene pronoun, is one 
that must have occurred to every intelligent person. 

There is no question of the absolute necessity of 
such a word, nor of the fact of its ultimate adoption 
The only points to be considered are, the selection of 
a suitable word—and ! think that either “ve” or “ 
would equally answer the requirement—and the method 
of its propagation. The latter might be readily ac 
complished by the indorsement of a Noah Webster, or 


ze" 


perhaps more efficiently by means of a circular ad 
dressed to the principal editors in the United States. 
We should then be possessed of yet another “ Ameri 
canism,” but one of no doubtful utility. I trust that 
the importance of the matter will be recognized, while 
it will be agitated to a successful issue. 


J. W. 1. 


ALGEBRAIC PronLEM.—I find, in an old edition of 
Lewis's Algebra—page 164—the following example. 
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Will some one of your mathematical readers furnish a 
solution? “The product of two numbers is 10, and 
the product of their sum, by the sum of their squares, 
is 203; required the numbers found by a quadratic 
equation.’ STUDENT. 
Tue Pope's TrArA.—A letter from Rome in the 
Temps contains the following: “The festival of the 
That day is called, in the 
tejoice, O Jerusalem!’ 


Golden Rose is approaching. 
ecclesiastical style, Letare, 
[he rose is not given every year. It is sent about 
once in every five years to some princess, sanctuary, 
or city. The Empress Eugenie and Queen Isabella, of 
Spain, have both received it. 
the Golden Rose in his own family, given to Cesar and 
Lucretia Borgia, his son and daughter. Henry VIII, 
of England, received it with the title of ‘Defender of 
the Faith.’ 


tiara worn by the Pope; it is a tall, conical, close-fitting 


A general error prevails concerning the 


cap, having on it three crowns placed 
Till the time of 
the 


the whole surmounted by a cross. 
Boniface VIII, in 1300, the tiara of 
tiffs had but added a second, 
probably to signify by a crown over a crown his sov- 
A French Pope, Jenedict VII, 


Certain mystical reasons are attrib- 


Roman Pon- 
one crown; Boniface 
ereignty over kings. 
added the third. 
uted to him for so doing 
agined that the first signified the Church militant, the 


He is supposed to have im- 


second the Church suifering, and he wished also to 
represent the Church triumph. The tiara designates 
the material empire, and the miter the episcopal power 
Before the Pope begins ofliciating he wears the tiara, 
but during the service it is placed on the altar, and 
All the Popes have 
The tiaras 


the miter replaces it on his head. 
not had a tiara made for them expressly. 
to the number of seven or eight, since the great schism, 
have passed successively to each Pontiff in the treasury 
of the Vatican, and are State property. Before the 
Revolution, till the time of Pius VI, the Pontitical 
treasury contained the famous tiara of Julius II, Paul 
III, Gregory XIII, and Clement VIII. 
great value, as Pius VI, at the treaty of Tolentino, 
gave them to represent several millions of francs. By 
the treaty the Papacy lost all the tiaras. After the 
French concordat Napoleon I presented a new tiara to 
Pius VII. 
effected at Paris, a number of diamonds belonging to 
the old tiaras were used, as well as a superb emerald 
belonging to Gregory VIII. The Napoleon tiara, as it 
is called, is still in the service of the Papacy It has 
been repaired several times, and now serves for Pius 
IX, and was also made use of by Leo XI, Pius VII 
and Gregory XVI. Its value is 217,000f., and _ its 
weight is eight pounds—eight pounds of gold, rubies, 


They were of 


In the making oi this tiara, which was 


pearls, and diamonds! This tiara is rarely worn. 
The Napoleon tiara was the only one possessed by the 
Pope when in 1855 the Queen of Spain sent him an- 
other, weighing three pounds, and worth nearly 300,- 
OOOf. The three crowns in the Isabella tiara are simi- 
lar, while in the Napoleon one they are varied. It 
contains 10,000 precious stones. The top of the crown 


consists of a single sapphire.” 


PRICE OF A Mass.—At the convent of St. Laurent, 
about a mile out of Rome, there is a privileged altar— 
that is to say, every mass said at this altar has the 


Pope Alexander VI kept | 


privilege of drawing one soul completely out of purga- 
tory. It consequently enjoys a great reputation, and 
is much sought after by the faithful. One day the 
abbot found the convent 6,000 masses in arrear—that 
is, he had received payment for 6,000 masses at a crown 
each, more than had been said. He repaired to his 
Holiness, Gregory XVI, and begged him, since he was 
omnipotent, to grant that a single mass should draw 
the whole 6,000 souls out of purgatory. The Pope 
considered awhile, then wrote a rescript to the desired 
effect. The abbot embraced the feet of the holy father, 
expressing his gratitude, and was about to retire, when 
Gregory XVI called him back, saying, “A mass of 
6,000 crowns; such a mass is fit for a Pope—I will say 
it myself;” and in verity the following morning he re- 


| paired to the convent of St. Laurent, performed the 


above each other, 


mass, and the abbot had to hand him over the 6,000 
piasters, equal to about £1,200.—Jewish Chronicle. 


ARE THERE MEN IN THE Moon?—Mr. H. B. Small, 
late of Lincoln College, Oxford, recently delivered a 


| lecture on the moon's structure, before the Montreal 





Historical Society of Montreal. After explaining that 
astronomers had been unable to discover any signs of 
the existence of an atmosphere surrounding the moon, 
the lecturer said: “If we are to make our argument 
of the moon being inhabited from analogy, we must 
start from some of the essential conditions of life on 
Take, for instance, air—could we conceive 
Little 
is thought in our daily career of the functions of the 


this globe. 
existence without it, how strange it would be! 
atmosphere. In its absence eternal silence must reign, 
conversation must be carried on only by signs, and 
eagle and condor would flap their wings in vain at- 
tempts to rise, no fuel would burn, nothing but electric 
light dispel the darkness. No tinted clouds or gor- 
geous skies, but monotony of scenes, ubiquity of dark- 
ness. Failing thus to exhibit the prime motor of life, 
it has been asserted that the moon is no evidence of 
the plurality of worlds. But modern discovery has 
shown that there may be a probability of life existing 
there unknown to us. It has always been thought 
that what was applicable to one side of her disc, was 
applicable to the other. But to Mr. Hausen, a distin 
guished continental astronomer, is due the honor of 
The slightest 


deviation in time of the moon’s course is noted accu 


discovering a discrepancy in that ideal. 


rately, and several cases of irregularity he has ascribed 
to the effect of uneven gravitation. He states that the 
center of gravity and center of figure are not coinci- 
dent, one being distant from the other eight miles! 
Thus her sphere is composed of light and heavy half. 
An egg, with its small end pointed to the eye, repre- 
sents well its figure. Balls have been cast hollow, but 
with one side thicker than the other; the density being 
given, calculation describes the curve to a nicety, and 
vice versa. His conclusion, then, is that the hemisphere 
turned toward us is the light half. The application of 
this to the question of inhabitants is very direct, as 
air and water would naturally gravitate to the heaviest 
side; and the imagination is free to picture on the 
hidden side of the moon a world corresponding to our 
own in the enjoyments of air and water.” 
QueRy.—What is the etymology and original signi- 
fication of the word lady? Q. 
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A Day IN THE Woops.—One day in early June a 


merry group of girls were going to the woods to enjoy 


It was such a day as the birds re- 
The breezes came 


a delightful frolic. 
jeice in and the flowers blossom in. 
rustling toward them with the clean, fresh smell of the 
woods. The girls quickened their steps, their voices 
grew gladder, and their bright, young cheeks grew 


brighter as they entered the beautiful shadows of the ; 


forest-trees. The quiet old hills gave back happy 
echoes that day, and the flecks of sunshine danced 
merrily on the green tufty grass. 

“QO isn’t this delightful!” said 
throwing off her hat and seating herself on a mossy 
knoll. 

“Charming! lovely!” chimed in half a dozen voices, 
following her. 

“Such a nice place!” said a quiet little girl, more to 
herself than to any one else. 

“Let ’s sing ‘Away to the Woods,’” said Bell Wi- 
nans, and a chorus of cheery voices made the old woods 
ring out a hearty welcome. 

But before they half finished the song one of the 
girls broke out with a sudden gush of merriment, say- 
Just 
as soon as we began singing, they struck up such merry 
le songs I could n't help laughing.” But the birds 
pt on earoling and chattering in a way that was 
Fresh wild 


flowers were gathered by eager little hands, and soft 


ing, “Do just hear those birds up in the trees. 
litt 
ki 


highly amusing to the light-hearted girls. 


velvet-like mosses, and delicate ferns, and many curi- 
ous shells and stones from the brook-side; while glee- 
ful shouts of laughter and chatting told how cheerily 
the time passed. 

After a while they all sat down together on a shady 
bank to look over and admire the treasures they had 
been gathering. They had not sat there long when 
they heard, “ Halloo, girls, what are you all doing here ?” 

“Why, George, when did you come?” 

“OQ, Katie and I have been over there fishing.” he 
said, pointing with his fishing-rod over the hill. “ Katie 
was over to Mrs. Burnham’s last night, and after com- 
1g home took it into her little head to catch some 
fresh fish for Stanley Burnham, who, you know, has 
not yet recovered from his wounds received in battle. 
Mother said she might come if I'd come with her 
Katie heard your voices and wanted me to come over 
and get you to go over there.” 

“O yes,” said the girls delighted, “let ’s go and 
eatch fish too, can’t we?” 

“Yes,” said George; “ you can have my fishing-rod, 
and I will get some more for you.” 

The happy group soon joined Katie Arlington, who 
had already caught four bright, shining fishes. They 
repressed their glad voices that the fishes might’ not 
hide away, and were soon repaid in catching as many 
as they thought the soldier would want. 

“And now,” suggested one of the girls, “let us give 
him our flowers, and show him the shells and mosses 


we have gathered.” 


Anna Williams, | 


for Shilfren. 


“Yes,” said another, “and let ’s tell him what fine 
times we ‘ve had, and what a beautiful place it is up 
here. Perhaps when he gets well enough he will ride 


up here.” So they all went out from the woods and 
called at Mrs. Burnham’s, laden with their treasures 
and with the fresh scent of the Spring breezes upon 
them. 

The pale face of the soldier lighted up when these 
merry-hearted, fresh-checked little girls entered his 
He sat pillowed up in 
a big rocking-chair, and listened to their cheerful voices 
while they talked of their ramble in the woods, and of 
the time they had had fishing. He admired their shells 
and flowers, and all they had gathered. But most of 
all, in his own mind, he admired the roses which 
bloomed on their cheeks, and the sparkle which beamed 


room and gathered round him. 


from their eyes. And more still, the happy, joyous 
little hearts, which had prompted so sweet a remem- 
brance of him. 

That night the girls laid their heads on soft pillows, 
and went to sleep with peaceful hearts; for the spring 
of all their happiness was the sweet consciousness of 
making another happier that day. 

And now, my little readers, since there are so many 
ways in which you can add a little to the enjoyment 
of others, will you not try it? 
fair little face, if it be cheerful, will bring sunshine into 
M. A. P. 


Only the sight of a 


many hearts. 


THE CONVERSION OF LITTLE CHILDREN.—The sweet- 
ness, the appropriateness, and the ornament of piety, 
to the young at all seasons great, increase up to cer- 

a 
True 


piety in a very little child is a most charming sight. 


tain limits in inverse proportion with the age. 


It may be attended with unnatural and artificial ad- 
juncts, but, so far as piety alone influences the child's 
character, it must produce beautiful fruits. Conver- 
sion, we are divinely informed, is, in great part, be- 
coming as little children; then, if little children them- 
selves are converted, the type and the antitype meet 
in one. Each illustrates the other, and a most sweet 
harmony unites them both. All that is attractive in 
child-nature merges in the higher attractions of holi- 
ness. The simplicity, gentleness, trustfulness, and do- 
cility of the child shine with new attractiveness as they 
In 


are exercised toward God and religious objects. 
the beauty of holiness, from the womb of the morning, 
thou hast the dew of thy youth.” 


A CuiLp’s TALENT.—“ Occupy with your talents,” 
said Kitty Lee to herself, as she sat thoughtfully by 
the fire one Sabbath afternoon. ‘“ Papa said in his ser- 
mon that God has given some talent to every body, 
and that we ought not to bury it in the earth. I won- 
der what mine is.” 

She puzzled her little head over the matter till her 
face grew very sober, and her father, noticing it, called 
her to his side “What are you thinking about, 
said he. 


9” 


daughter ? 
































THE 





“T was thinking of your sermon, papa, and what 
talents a little girl like me can have.’ 

“ Let us see, Kitty, have not you the power of speak- 
ing kind words, and doing pleasant things to make 
other people happy? Do you always use this power 
when you have opportunity ?” 

Kitty blushed and hung her head; for she remem- 
bered that only the day before she had joined her com- 
panions in laughing at Julia Blake, because she went 
to school in a patched dress, and seemed awkward and 
stupid at recitation. She did not hide her thoughts 
from her father, for he always encouraged her to be 
frank with him, and now he taught her that a right 
desire to use her talents would have led her to take 
Julia’s. part, and to speak encouragingly to her. 

“T will try and do better to-morrow,” said Kitty; 
and with this resolution in mind she went to school 
next day. At noon, when she saw Julia, as usual, 
apart from the others, and looking quite friendless, she 
went kindly to her with a little bouquet of flowers, 
which she had picked from her own garden. “ Will 
you have these, Julia?” said she, and the grateful smile 
which lighted up the poor girl's face told Kitty that 
she had already done her heart good, Then she talked 
with her about her lessons, and brought up pleasant 
subjects, till Julia began to feel quite like a new per- 
son. She studied that afternoon with a cheerfulness 
which she had not had for many a day, and won words 
of approbation from her teacher, which made her smile 
again. And all because Kitty Lee had spoken kindly 
to her—words whick she might have spoken long be- 
fore, if she had only thought. 

To be sure, Kitty gave up her accustomed play with 
the other scholars, and this cost her some trial; but do 
you think she was sorry for this, when she saw how 
happy she had made her little schoolmate? Who of 
our little readers will say he or she has not any ~alent 
to do good with? 

“What if the little drop sNould say, 

So small a drop as I 

Can ne'er refresh the thirsty fields, 
I'll tarry in the sky! 

What if a shining beam at noon 
Should in its fountain stay, 

Because its little light alone 
Could not create a day!” 

The drop does its part in helping to make the shower ; 
the beam of light does its part in helping to make the 
day. So the child, who is on the look-out for the op- 
portunities to do good, can help to make up the sum 
of human happiness, and thus be, in some measure, 
like our blessed Savior, who, while on earth, “ went 
about doing good.”—Ohio Farmer. 


THe CuHritpReN’s TEA Party.—In one of the turn- 
ings the party came suddenly upon a group of children, 
among whom were Harry, and Ada, and Ally Cory. 
They were playing at visiting under the trees. The 
little girls were each nursing a big doll, and several 
of them were regarding with looks of mingled sadness 
and severity the little images who, in consequence of 
indecorous behavior, were standing in corners by them- 
with their glass eyes beseechingly raised to 
heaven. Two of these staid little mammus were busy 
preparing supper for the company, and a low table was 
half covered with liliputian crockery-ware under the 


selves 


’ 
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careful supervision of Ada, who was bustling about 
and giving directions with matronly dignity. The lit- 


tle boys sat with their heels up, after the American 
fashion, very composedly smoking pieces of grape-vine 
in lieu of cigars. Harry had donned a pair of old 
spectacles which made his eyes water continually, and 
by the aid of which he was steadfastly gazing at a bit 


| of newspaper. 


| “ Wife,” 





said he, just as the elder party came up, 
“wife, how long before tea will be ready fe 

“In a minute,” replied little Ally. “Just take the 
baby while I go and see to it.” 

She placed a tiny doll upon his knee, and he, throw- 
ing away his grape-vine, began to tend it as tenderly 
as if it had been alive. 
apparently unobservant, and none of them laughed, 


The older party walked on 


although the temptation to do so was almost irresisti- 


ble-—Rosedale. 


I'tu Do 17 WELL.—There lives a gentleman in New 
England who gave the following interesting account of 
his own life: 

He was an apprentice in the tin manufactory. When 


twenty-one years old he lost his health, so that he was 
thrown upon the world to seek employment for which 
he had strength. ‘He said he went to find employ- 
ment with the determination that whatever he did he 
would do it well. 
to do, was to black boots and scour knives in a hotel. 


The first and only thing he found 


This he did, and did it well, as the gentleman now liv- 
ing can testify. Though the business was low and ser- 
vile, he did not lay aside his self-respect, or allow him- 
self to be made mean by his business. The respect 
and confidence ot his employer were soon secured, 
and he was advanced to a more lucrative and less 
laborious position. In course of time he was able to 
begin for himself a business, which he carries on ex- 
tensively. He has accumulated a handsome fortune, 
and is training an interesting family by giving them 
the best advantages for moral and mental cultivation. 
He now holds an elevated place in the community 
where he lives. Young men who chance to read the 
above statements of facts should mark the success. 
The whole man’s character, of whom I have spoker, 
was formed and directed by the determination to do 
whatever he did well. 
so well that you will be respected in your place, and 
you may be sure that it will be said, “Go up higher.” 


Do the thing that you are doing 


A LITTLE girl had seen her brother playing with his 
burning-glass, and heard him talk about the “ focus.” 
Consulting the dictionary, she found that the focus was 
a place where the rays meet. At dinner she announced 
that she knew the meaning of one hard word. Her 
father asked her what it was, and she said it was the 
and that it meant a “place where they 
raised calves.” This of course raised a great laugh, 
but she produced her dictionary proof. ‘ There,” she 
said triumphantly, “focus, a place where the rays 
meet. Calves are meat, and if they raise meat, they 
raise calves, and so I am right, an’t I, father?” 


word “ focus,” 


” 


A Sm1Le.—Little Daisy’s mamma was trying to ex- 





plain to her the meaning of a smile. “O, yes! I 
| know,” said the child, “ it is a whisper of a laugh.” 
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Mansive Gleanings. 


UsEFuL Sermon.—How many times we preach and 
retire discouraged, feeling that we have spent our 
strength for naught! How many times our utterances 
seem simple and powerless to ourselves, but afterward 
find they have been the power of God unto the salva- 
tion of a poor sinner! 

Many years since the Rev. Edmund Calamy preached in 
London. As he was truly eloquent, and drew large crowds, 
a young man in deep despondency of mind traveled some dis- 
tance for the purpose of hearing him. It so happened, that 
on Sabbath when the young man took his seat in church, the 
pulpit was supplied by a plain country minister, who took 
for his text Matthew viii, 26—‘* Why are ye fearful, O ye of 
little faith?” Although there was nothing remarkable in the 
matter or manner of the speaker, the weight was lifted from 
the hearer’s heart by the influence, and ‘“‘ he went on his way 
rejoicing.” Who the preacher was the young man never 
knew, but he himself was John Owen; and the long life of 
usefulness, both in Church and State, which followed, was 
attributable to God's blessing on that single discourse. 


GREAT TomB oF MAn.—What countless millions of 
our race sleep “in the dust of the earth!” But, thank 
God, they only “sleep, 
“Son of man” shall be heard in the “great tomb, 
The follow- 


and one day the voice of the 


” 


awakening the sleepers to an endless life. 
ing description is from the pen of Bryant: 
Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone; nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world, with kings, 
The powerful of the earth, the wise and good, 
Fair forms and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulcher. The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the Great Tomb of Man! 


BeautirruL Worp Parntina.—The following elo- 
quent passages we clip from the address of Hon. Fd- 
ward Everett, delivered at the dedication of the Dud- 
ley Observatory at Albany, New York. Through such 
thoughts we rise easily from “nature up to nature’s 
God :” 

The great object of all knowledge is to enlarge and purify 
the soul, to fill the mind with noble contemplations, to fur- 
nish a refined pleasure, and to lead our feeble reason from the 
works of nature up to its great Author and Sustainer. Con- 
sidering this as the ultimate end of science, no branch of it 
can surely claim precedence of astronomy. No other science 
furnishes such a palpable embodiment of the abstractions 
which lie at the foundation of our intellectual system: the 
great idea of time, and space, and extension, and magnitade, 
and number, and motion, and power. How grand the con- 
ception of the ages on ages, required for several of the secu- 
lar equations of the solar system; of distances from which 
the light of a fixed star would not reach us in twenty millions 
of years; of magnitudes compared with which the earth is 
but a football; of starry hosts, suns like our own, number- 





ing through the infinite spaces, with a velocity compared with 
which the cannon-ball is a way-worn, heavy-paced trav- 
eler! 

Much, however, as we are indebted to our observatories for 
elevating our conceptions of the heavenly bodies, they present 
even to the unaided sight scenes of glory which words are too 
feeble to describe. I had occasion, a few weeks since, to take 
the early train from Providence to Boston; and for this pur- 
pose rose at two o'clock in the morning. Every thing around 
was wrapt in darkness and hashed in silence, broken only by 
what seemed at that hour the unearthly clank and rush of 
the train. It was a mild, serene, midsummer night, the sky 
was without a cloud, the winds were whist. The moon, then 
in the last quarter, had just risen, and the stars shone with a 
spectral luster but little affected by her presence. Jupiter, 
two hours high, was the herald of the day; the Pleiades, just 
above the horizon, shed their sweet influence in the east; 
Lyra sparkled near the zenith; Andromeda vailed her newly- 
discovered glories from the naked eye in the south; the steady 
pointers, far beneath the pole, looked meekly up from the 
depths of the north to their sovereign, 

Such was the glorious spectacle as I entered the train. As 
we proceeded, the timid approach of twilight became more 
perceptible; the intense blue of the sky began to soften, the 
smaller stars, like little children, weni first to rest; the sister- 
beams of the Pleiades soon melted together; but the bright 
constellations of the west and north remained unchanged. 


| Steadily the wondrous transfiguration went on. Hands of 





angels hidden from mortal eyes shifted the scenery of the 
heavens; the glories of night dissolved into the glories of the 
dawn. The blue sky now turned more softly gray; the great 
watch-stars shut up their holy eyes; the east began to kindle. 
Faint streaks of purple soon blushed along the sky ; the whole 
celestial concave was filled with the inflowing tides of the 
morning light, which came pouring down from above in one 
great ocean of radiance, till at length, as we reached the 
Blue Hills, a flash of purple fire blazed out from above the 
horizon, and turned the dewy tear-drops of flower and leaf 
into rubies and diamonds. In a few seconds, the everlasting 
gates of the morning were thrown wide open, and the lord of 
the day, arrayed in glories too severe for the gaze of man, 
began his course. 


THE GLorRY OF CHILDHOOD.—Wordsworth thus 
beautifully describes how the glory of childhood per- 
ishes. Most of us know how true this is. The light 
of infancy has died out of our hearts, and we can not 
now restore even the memory of its pain: 


Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy; 
But he beholds the light and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy: 
The youth, who daily further from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


Rerentance.—Repentance hath a purifying power, and 
every tear is of a cleansing virtue; but these penitential 
clouds must be still kept dropping; one shower will not suf- 


less as the sands on the shore; of worlds and systems shoot- | fice, for repentance is not one single action, but a course. 
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A CHAPTER ON WATCHES.—An Almanac Watch.— 
In the year 1769 a curious watch was presented to 
King George III, a kind of mechanical almanac, it 
being designed simply to point out the several months 
of the year thereof. On a plate by means of a brill- 
iant the sun was represented, which regularly per- 
formed its diurnal revolution. On the plate was a 
movable horizon, to show the variations of the days 
according to the seasons of the year. This watch, 
though of complicated mechanism, was not larger than 
those then in ordinary use. 

A Chanting Watch—During the reign of Catherine 
II, of Russia, an ingenious Russian peasant named 
Kulubin, constructed a musical watch to perform a 
single chant. The machine was about the size of an 
egg, within which was a representation of the tomb of 


our Savior, with the Roman sentinels on watch. On 


pressing a spring, the stone would be rolled from the 
tomb, the sentinels fall down, the angels appear, the 
holy women enter the sepulcher, and the same chant 
which is sung on Easter Eve be accurately performed. 

A Musical Watch —‘The Sieur Ranzonet, watch- 
maker of Nancy, in Lorraine,” records the Annual 
Register for the year 1770, “has made a watch, of the 
common pocket size,.in which he has fixed an instru- 
ment of his own invention which plays an air enduo. 
All the parts of this little mechanism are distributed 
with such art as not in the least to affect the move- 
ment of the watch. It is also so nicely constructed as 
not to be affected by either heat or cold.” 

A Transparent Watch—lIn the year 1840 a watch, 
of small size, constructed principally of rock crystal, 
was presented to the Academy of Sciences at Paris. It 
was made by M. Rebellier. The works were all visi- 
ble; the two teethed wheels which carry the hands 
were of rock crystal, and the other wheels of metal. 
All the serews were fixed in crystal, and all the axes 
turned on rubies. The escapement was of sapphire, the 
balance-wheel of rock crystal, and the springs of gold, 
This watch was found to keep excellent time, which 
circumstance is attributed by the maker to the feeble 
expansion of the rock crystal in the balance-wheel, ete. 

Pedow.ster.—The Emperor Napoleon I had a watch 
which wound itself up by means of a weighted lever, 
which, at every step his Majesty made, rose and fell; 
and having a gathering click to it wound up a racket 
attached to the barrel, if it was not then fully wound 
up. The instrument called the Pedometer, which is 
not larger than a common watch, is on the same prin- 
ciple; its use being to register the number of steps you 
take while the instrument is in your pocket. It is 
capable of adjustment according to the number of steps 
the wearer usually takes in a mile, which he must first 
count, and set the instrument accordingly. Without 
such adjustment, it forms no measure of distance at all. 

A Touch Watch, by which the Time of Day may be 

‘elt.—Brequet invented a watch, “une montre de 
touche,” in which the hours were indicated by eleven 
projecting studs round the rim of the case, while the 
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pendant marked twelve o'clock. In the center of the 
back of the case was placed an index or hand, which, 
when moved forward, would stop at the portion of the 
hour indicated by the watch, which by means of the 
studs and pendant could be easily felt and counted; 
for instance, at half-past two the index would stop in 
the middle of the space, between the second and third 
studs from the pendant. The late Duke of Wellington 
possessed a fine watch of this description, presented to 
him by the King of Spain. 


THE Srereoscope.—Sir David Brewster, inquiring 
into the history of the stereoscope, finds that its fun- 
damental principle was well known even to Euclid; 
that it was distinctly described by Galen fifteen hund- 
red years ago; and that Giambatisa Porta had, in 
1599, given such a complete drawing of the two sepa- 
rate pictures as seen by each eye, and of the combined 
picture placed between them, that we recognize in it 
not only the principle but the construction of the ste- 
reoscope. 


THE DestTRoYER OF ARMIES.—The statistics of the 
Chef d’Etat Major quoted by Carnot, who was War 
Minister, give the numbers of the invading army which 
crossed the Niemen on the 24th June, at 302,000 men, 
104,000 horses. 
the great battle of Borodino. 
put hors de combat, that is, killed and wounded, on the 
side of the 
officers, and 42,000 men; while the French, according 


On the advance to Moscow was fought 
In this battle there were 


Russians, no less than 30 generals, 1,600 


to Marshal Berthier’s papers, subsequently taken at 
Wilna, had in killed and wounded 40 generals, 1,800 
officers, and 52,000 men. The French, however, claim- 
ed the victory, inasmuch as the Russians fell back 
after the battle, and left the French in possession of 
the ground. The cold began on November the 7th: but 
three days before the cold began, namely, on the 4th of 
November, there remained of the mighty host that had 
crossed the Niemen but 55,000 men and 12,000 horses; 
247,000 men had perished or become ineffective in one 
hundred and thirty-three days. Of the 55,000 men, 
however, plus any reénforcements they may have met 
on the way, 40,000 men returned to France, showing 
how few men were lost in this masterly retreat, either 
by the severity of the Winter or the harassing attacks of 
the enemy. But even if three-fourths of the wounded 
at Borodino had died, and allowing for those killed in 
minor actions and operations, there would remain 
nearly 200,000 men who perished by insufficient com- 
missariat—by want of forethought. The Count de Se- 
gur, the historian of this campaign, considers that the 
genius of Napoleon had culminated before he under- 
took this expedition, famous among the world’s disas- 
ters, and that constant prosperity had led him to look 
on success as so certain, that he neglected the means 
of attaining it. Any way, here is an instance under the 
greatest of generals, that it is not the enemy, however 
numerous or skillful, who effect the destruction of 
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armies. It is fatigue, exposure, want of food, want of 
shelter, want of clothing, want of sanitary prevention.— 


Westminster Review. 


DEATH oF GEoRGE P. Morris.—George P. Morris 
died at his residence in New York, on Wednesday, 
July 6th, aged sixty-two years. Mr. Morris was born 
at Philadelphia on the 10th of October, 1802. At an 
early age he removed to New York, where. when in 
his fifteenth year, he commenced his literary career by 
writing verses for the New York Gazette. In August, 
1823, in conjunction with Samuel Woodworth, he com- 
menced the publication of the New York Mirror, a 
journal which employed some of the best literary tal- 
ent of the country. In 1843 he associated himself with 
Mr. Willis in the publication of that journal, In 1844 
he established a daily paper called the Evening Mirror. 
At the close of 1845 he commenced alone a weekly 
journal called the National Press, the title of which 
he changed in 1846 to that of the Home Journal, and 
from that time till his death he and Mr. Willis con- 
ducted it. Though well known as a journalist, he was 
much more widely known as a song-writer, and as such 
was one of the most popular of his day. Millions of 
copies of his “‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree,” are said to 
have been circulated. 

THE ATLANTIC OcEAN.—The Atlantic Ocean in- 
cludes an area of twenty-five millions of square miles. 
Suppose an inch of rain to fall only upon one-fifth of 
this vast expanse. It would weigh three hundred and 
sixty thousand millions of tuns; and the salt which, as 
water, is held in solution in the sea, and which, when 
that water was taken up as vapor, was left behind to 
disturb its equilibrium, weighed sixteen millions more 
tuns, or nearly twice as much as all the ships in the 
world could carry as a cargo each. It might fall in a 
day ; but occupy what time it might in falling, this rain 
is caleulated to exert so much foree—which is so in- 
conceivably great—in disturbing the equilibrium of the 
ocean. If the water discharged by the Mississippi 
River during the year were taken up in one mighty 
measure, and cast into the ocean at one effort, it would 
not make a greater disturbance in the equilibrium of 
the sea than would the fall of rain supposed. And yet, 
so gentle are the operations of nature, that movements 
so vast are unperceived. 


Paper Consumption.—Books have multiplied to 
such an extent in our country that it now takes seven 
hundred and fifty paper-mills, with two thousand en- 
gines in constant operation, to sup] ly the printers, who 
work day and night, endeavoring to keep their engage- 
ments with publishers. These tireless mills produced 
two hundred and seventy million of pounds of paper 
the past year, which immense supply has sold for 
about $27,000,000. A pound and a quarter of rags are 
required for a pound of paper, and three hundred and 
forty million pounds were, therefore, consumed in this 
way last year. The cost of manufacturing a twelve- 
month’s supply of paper for the United States, aside 
from labor and rags, is compute 1 at $4,000,000. 


A Worp Asour LossterRs.—Lobsters are found in 
almost all the salt waters of the habitable globe, but 
are always finer and better flavored in northern lati- 
tudes than toward the South. The British Isles, and 














also the coast of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, are 
especially celebrated for their lobsters. The demand 
in England for these shell-fish is so great that the en- 
tire quantity of lobsters taken annually on the British 
coasts is not nearly sufficient for the supply of the 
market; indeed, supposing every lobster caught on our 
coasts to be sent to London, and, leaving out of our 
calculation all the other towns and cities of Great 
Britain, the supply to the metropolis alone would still 
fall short of the demand. Hence we import large 
quantities of lobsters from the northern countries of 
Europe, and more especially from Norway, the rocky 
coasts of which furnish an almost inexhaustible supply 
of these favorite crustacea, 


“Lives” or BANK Notes.—The average period 
which each denomination of London notes remains in 
circulation has been calculated, and is shown by the 
following authentic account of the number of days a 
bank note issued in London remains in circulation: 
£5 note, 72.7 days; £10, 77.0; £20, 57.4; £30, 18.9; 
£40, 13.7; £50, 38.8; £100, 28.4; £200, 12.7; £300, 
10.6; £500, 11.8; £1,000, 11.1. The exceptions to these 
averages are few, and, therefore, remarkable. The 
time during which some notes remain unpresented is 
reckoned by the century. On the 28th of September, 
1846, a £50 note was presented, bearing date of 20th 
January, 1743. Another, for £10, issued on the 19th 
of November, 1762, was not paid till the 20th of April, 
1845. There is a legend extant of the eccentric pos- 
sessor of a £1,000 note, who kept it framed and glazed 
for a series of years, preferring to feast his eyes upon 
it to putting the amount it represented out at interest. 
It was converted into gold, however, without a day’s 


nor 


loss ef time, by his heirs on his demise—a fact which 
ean very easily be credited. 

Stolen and lost notes are generally long absentees. 
The former usually make their appearance soon after a 
great horse-race, or other sporting event, altered or 
disguised so as to deceive bankers, to whom the bank 
furnishes a list of the numbers and dates of all stolen 
notes. Bank notes have been known to light pipes, 
to wrap up snuff, and to be used as curl papers; and 
3ritish tars, mad with rum and prize-money, have not 
unfrequently, in the time of war, made sandwiches of 
them, and eat them between bread and butter. Care- 
lessness gives the bank enormous profits, against which 
the loss of a mere £30,000 note is but a trifle. In the 
forty years between 1792 and 1832, there were out- 
standing notes of the Bank of England—presumed to 
have been lost or destroyed—amounting to £1,330,000 
odd, every shilling of which was clear profit to the 


bank. 


LoyaL MeEtHopists In East TENNESSEE.—A loyal 
Methodist Convention was held in Knoxville, July 9th 
and 10th. There were fifty-five delegates present, rep- 
resenting all portions of East Tennessee. It was a 
loyal and harmonious meeting; and a special commit- 
tee developed the fact that there are still one hundred 
and fifteen loyal preachers within the bounds of the 
Holston Conference. This movement is significant, 
and the assurance is given that a large majority of 
the Methodist membership in East Tennessee remain 
true to the old Church and the Union, 
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(1.) Punprr MinistRations; or, Sabbath Readings. 
A Series of Discourses on Christian Doctrine and Duty. 
By Gardiner Spring. 2 Vols. 8vo. Pp. 480, 452. 
With @ Portrait. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$6.—These two volumes are gotten up in excellent 
style. We welcome the wholesome, cheerful-looking 
face of Dr. Spring, whom we have often seen, and 
whose name has been familiar to us for many years 
The author of these admirable discourses has been, we 
believe, for over fifty years, the pastor of the “ Brick 
Church” which stood for many years near the Park, 
in the lower part of the city of New York, but which 
a few years ago gave way to the unsparing demands 
of advancing trade. Dr. Spring stands in the front 
rank of eminent American divines, and by his long 
ministerial life in the heart of the metropolitan city of 
our country, as well as by his able and fruitful pen, 
has wielded an influence in molding the social and re- 
ligious life of the great city and the country second to 
that of no other American minister. He was for many 
years a recognized leader in the General Assembly of 
his own Church. A man of great energy and activity, 
a powerful debater, quick at a reply and keen in rep- 
artee, possessing a commanding person and being 
widely popular, but few were willing to enter the lists 
with him in discussion. We rejoice to still find him 
“bringing forth fruit in his old age.” These two fine 
volumes will be a valuable contribution to the religious 
literature of the country. Though not fond of sermon 
reading we have read several of these, examined more, 
and will read them ail. We greatly like their style— 
plain, earnest, practical, the good and forcible Saxon 
largely predominating. They treat of some of the 
most important doctrines, yet in an easy style that can 
be understood by all. The two volumes contain thirty- 
nine sermons—doctrinal, experimental, and practical, 
embracing only those great themes common to all evan- 
gelical Christians. They are catholic and spiritual. 
They are characterized throughout by noble views of 
“God and his Christ,” deep piety, and high apprecia- 
tion of the Christian life. 


(2.) SavaGe Arrica: Being the Narrative of a Tour 
in Equatorial, South- Western, and North-Western Af.- 
rica; with Notes on the Habits of the Gorilla, ete. By 
W. Winwood Reade, Fellow of the Geographical and 
Anthropological Societies of London, and Corresponding 
Member of the Geographical Society of Paris. 8vo. 
Pp. 452. New York: Harper & Brothers. $3.75.— 
Another addition by these enterprising publishers to 
their already large and valuable list of contributions 
to the exploration and illustration of Africa. We have 
already examined their editions of Cumming, Living- 
stone, Anderssen, Du Chaillu, and Speke, and are still 
ready to welcome this new work. With all the intense- 
ly-interesting information we have received through 
the labors of the above eminent explorers, Africa still 
seems to us a great terra incognita, and the great prob- 
lems connected with its strange people yet unsolved. 





Hotires. 


Mr. Reade was a cheerful traveler, and is a sprightly 
writer. “The narrative portions of this work,” he 
tells us, “have been compiled from letters written home 
to a friend at monthly intervals.” From which cir- 
cumstance, we judge, they are all the more interesting 
and readable, and none the less true to the facts. The 
style of the book is well indicated by the author him- 
self: “I make, of course, no pretensions to the title 
of explorer. If I have any merit, it is that of having 
been the first young man about town to make a bona 
fide tour in Western Africa, to travel in that agreeable 
and salubrious country with no special object, and at 
his own expense; to fluner in the virgin forest; to flirt 
with pretty savages, and to smoke his cigar among 
cannibals.” Although written in an easy, sprightly, if 
not indeed off-hand style, the book abounds in valua- 
ble facts, and contains many important suggestions 
and theories, helping toward the solution of some of 
the many physical and anthropological questions which 
still hang around Africa and its people. The author 
believes in the humanity of the negro, claims to have 
seen the much-suspected gorilla, bolts a little at the 
unicorn and tailed men, proves the existence of canni- 
balism among certain tribes, denounces the slave-trade, 
and hopes for good things yet in the future civilization 
of Africa. He considers the debasement of the negro 
more physical than mental. The book contains twenty- 
eight finely-executed wood engravings illustrative of 
African life and scenery. 


(3.) History oF FREDERICK THE SEcoND, CALLED 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Thomas Carlyle. In 
Four Volumes. Vol. IV. 12mo. Pp. 510. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. From Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati. $1.75.—The period comprised in the pres- 
ent volume extends from the Second Silesian War— 
1744, 1745—to the first campaign of the Seven Years’ 
War—1756, 1757. It is one of the most interesting 
of the series of volumes written by the inexhaustible 
author. Every body that reads has read Carlyle, 
knows his unique style, expects to find himself some- 
times struggling with the author through inextricable 
labyrinths, then wandering delightfully in broad places 
of great beauty, certain always that he is in the hands 
of a strong and safe guide, whose irrepressible loquac- 
ity is sure to indicate all places, persons, and things 
that are of interest, and to make all comments that 
need to be made on them. The reading of Carlyle has 
somewhat the same effect as an exhibition of fire-works, 
“displays of wonderful beauty pass before the eye; the 
spectator is dazzled and bewildered, but before he 
knows what he is admiring, the sparkling pageant dis- 
solves in smoke, and showers of flame, and many- 
e@lored lights.” We have here the capture of Prague, 
the battles of Fontenoy and Hohenfriedberg, he visit 
of Voltaire, Madame du Chatelet, and Saint Lambert 
to the Prussian Court, and the blockade of the Saxons 
in Pirna. Brilliant sketches of the course of events, 
sardonic derision of the principal characters, cynical 
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comments on society and the world of that time, beau- 
tiful description, and well-told anecdote make up the 
burden of this volume. One of the most interesting 
chapters is the one which describes the celebrated Sans- 
Souci. “an elegant, commodious little ‘Country Box,’ 
quite of modest pretensions, one story high, on the 
pleasant hill-top near Potsdam, with other little green 
hills, and pleasant views of land and water all round,” 
where Frederick, after “seeing himself on ‘the upper 
table-land of victory and success,” looking forward to 
a long interval of repose, retired to lead a life of phil- 
osophic serenity. A fine portrait of the beautiful 
Frederike Sophie Wilhelmine and several maps embel- 
lish and illustrate the volume. 


(4.) LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Presenting his 
Eurly History, Political Career, and Speeches in and out 
of Congress: Also, a General View of his Policy as 
President of the United States; with his Messages, Proc- 
lamations, Letters, ete., and a Concise History of the 
War. By Joseph H. Barrett. 12mo. Pp. 518. Cin- 
cinnati: Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin.—It has been the 
fortune of Mr. Lincoln to be called to the chief magis- 
tracy at an epoch when a long-maturing conspiracy for 
the dismemberment of the Union has culminated in a 
war of unprecedented magnitude. The President, tried 
as none of his predecessors ever were, has so wisely 
exercised his powers as to command the hearty support 
of all loyal men at home and the admiration of en- 
tightened thinkers, unperverted by anti-democratic 
prejudice, in Europe. It was a late member of the 
British Parliament who pointed out single passages 
from an address of Mr. Lincoln’s, as worth “all that 
Burke ever wrote.” His able statesmanship has justi- 
fied the confidence of the people, while his sterling 
qualities of heart, his humane sympathies, his purity 








of life, and his power of winning the love and trust of 
his countrymen, have contributed to deepen the earn- 
estness of the popular wish for his continuance, during 
another term, in the high office he providentially fills. 
So writes the author, and we accept it all. The book 
will contribute where it is read to this result. 


(5.) GuipE-Book oF THE CENTRAL RAILROAD OF 
New JeERsEY, and its Connections through the Coal- 
Fields of Pennsylvania. New York: Harper & Broth- 
An interesting description of a very beautiful 
It contains a map and 


ers. 
and interesting route of travel. 
twenty-five well-engraved illustrations. 





(6.) Sones oF THE SOLDIERS, Arranged and Edited 
by Frank Moore. 16mo. Pp.318. New York: George 
P. Putnam. From Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.— 
A large portion of the songs in this collection were 
submitted to the editor by soldiers in the Union army, 
with the request that they should be included in the 
Red, White, and Blue, series “as they are favorites in 
the camps.” The book contains one hundred and fifty- 
three of these songs. 

MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS, ETC.—1l. North British 
Review, No. LXXX, May, 1864. American edition. 
New York: Leonard Scott & Co. 

2. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. American Edi- 
June, 1864. New York: Leonard Scott & Co. 

3. Chambers’s Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Knowledge for the People. On the Basis of 
the Latest Edition of the German Conversations Lexi- 
Illustrated by Wood Engravings and Maps. 
Nos. 73, 74. 20 


tion. 


con. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
cents per number. 

4. Denis Duval. A Novel. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


By W. M. Thackeray. 


50 cents. 


—~—_—_—_ 
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Batiar’s Gable. 


THE ReEposttorRy.—We had just seated ourself to 


vrepare a little historical sketch of the Repository, 
pre} I $ 


umns of the Pittsburg Christian Advocate. It is just 
what we wished, and perhaps will come with better 
grace from the gentlemanly editor of the “ Pittsburger:” 


The Ladies’ Repository is now unquestionably the most 
popular periodical in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Its 
design is, as our readers are aware, to bring into the family 
circle an elegant and pure literature; such a literature as 
will cultivate the taste, refine the manners, and ennoble all 
the aims of life. 

It was originally suggested by the late Samuel Williams, 
Esq., an intelligent and honorable layman, who, in 1839, pre- 
sented a memorial to the Ohio Conference upon the subject, 
urging the necessity of a popular magazine adapted to the 
home circle, and especially to the ladies, who were not then 
any where represented in the Church periodical literature. 
The proposition was received with favor, and a committee, 
of which the Rev. J. F. Wright was chairman, reported a 
plan for the publication of such a magazine, and a memorial 


to the General Conference for its establishment as one of the 
| 


regular periodicals of the Church. 
The General Conference met in May, 1840; the plan was re- 
ceived with high favor; the Western Book Agents, in con- 





| 


1 . . - | elected editor. 
when our eye fell on the following synopsis in the col- | 


junction with the Book Committee, were authorized to com- 
mence the publication, and the Rev. L, L. Hamline was 
The first number was issued in January, 1541. 
At the end of four years Dr. Hamline, who was elected to the 
Episcopacy, was succeeded by E. Thomson, D. D. His 
connection with it as editor closed with the July number in 
1846, and Rev. B. F. Tefft was elected his successor. Dr. 
Tefft’s official connection with it continued till the General 
Conference of 1852. In the mean time, he having been elected 
President of the Genesee College, W. C. Larrabee, LL. D., 
was elected his successor. Dr. Larrabee having declined the 
appointment, Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D., was elected editor. 


The very kind notice of the present editorial incum- 
bent, which here follows, we must clip off, only joining 
with him in the hope that our “ career may be one of 
great usefulness in this department of Christian labor,” 
and wishing the same to the excellent editor of the 


Pittsburg Advocate. 


Our EnGRAVINGS.—Under existing circumstances, 
when we see a number of the Repository complete, we 
feel like congratulating ourselves when we find it em- 
bellished with two good engravings. Perhaps but few 
of our readers are aware how much labor, anxiety, 
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and even uncertainty are involved in supplying these 
engravings. Our excellent predecessor, by the very 
superior engravings he has been securing for the Re- | 
pository, has created a reputation for us in this de- | 
partment, and has so cultivated the taste of our read- 
ers, that we dare not offer them any thing but first- 
class pictures. We do not at all regret this. But the 
former far-seeing editor has widely swept the field of 
interesting portraits and beautiful pictures, and the 
first difficulty we meet is that of selection. Then after 
we have found the portrait and the landscape, the next | 
still greater difficulty is to have them well engraved. | 
There is a great demand for good engravings in the | 
country, and our first-class engravers are crowded 
with work, so that instead of seeking us, we are obliged 
to seek them, and even accept the work as a special 
favor. When we can, under these circumstances, cast 
our eye on two such engravings as accompany the 


present number, ready for the eye of the reader, we 
feel like saying to ourselves, ‘Well done;” and we 
hope our readers will find as much pleasure from the 
beauty and excellence of these pictures, as we find 
from the simple fact that we possess them. “The Ori- 
ental City” is admirably described by Mr. Haven, and 
we have endeavored to illustrate the character of the 
remarkable woman whose portrait is before you. 


Wits Our ConTRIBUTORS.— 

Mr. Editor,—Will you please insert the following in the 
Repository if worthy? I am but twelve years of age, and 
this my first attempt at writing poetry. M. H. 


Pretty good poetry for twelve years of age—after 
twelve years more you will do better; but don't get 
the idea that you can yet write poetry; write a great 
deal and burn it up; read a great deal, and then write 
more, and then, years after this, send us another speci- 
men, and we will see how much you have improved. 
From our love of youth and youthful promise we in- 
sert this: 


IN MEMORY’S HALL. 
I am sitting by my window, 
But my mind is far away ; 
On it goes through mem'ry’s chambers— 
Some are sad and some are gay— 


Till it reaches a dark chamber, 
Curtained close with sorrow’s vail; 

In this room there hangs a picture, 
And it tells a sad, sad tale: 


It tells of a loving mother, 
Making ours a happy home; 
How she sickened, for our Father 
Bid her upward to him come ; 


How we gathered ’round the bedside, 
Where our dying mother lay, 

List’ning to her last injunctions, 
Praying she might with us stay. 


It was o’er; we bad no mother, 
None to love as she could love; 

All our anguish, all our sorrow, 
“ould not bring her from above. 


Then I thought her only lying 
*Neath the cold and grassy sod; 
Now I think her as an angel 
In the paradise of God. 


Dear Sir,—I have long been a reader, and for some time, by | 
proxy, a subscriber of the Ladies’ Repository. It has beena | 





cherished purpose of mine to become some day a contributor 


to its pages. The accompanying article is my first venture. 


| That it will succeed I hardly dare hope; but I ask no favor. 


Unless you can give it a place because it deserves one, let it 
be rejected. In that case I shall have consolation in the re- 
flection that I am still a young man and can do better here- 
after. 


Very truly, yours, W.H.S., 


That has the true ring in it. 
us; you will do better the next time. 


The article, too, pleases 
We will hold 
the present article and will use it, if we can find a 
place. 

Dear Sir,—Since my return from Europe and the East, four 
years ago, I have felt a growing interest and paid increasing 
attention to home scenery, threading the mountain and lake 
districts of New England and New York in order to discover 
their attractions. I am more and more convinced that while 
foreign scenery is worthy of notice and of record, our home 
scenery is too little known, and too much neglected by tour- 
ists and correspondents. In a recent visit to the lake district 
of Central New York I was surprised by its charms. A pic- 
ture of a sample of these I send you. If acceptable, please 
give it a place in your excellent periodical, and oblige a reader 
and well-wisher of the Repository. 

We never prize our home-bilessings as we should. 
We agree with you in the superior excellence of our 
own American scenery, and if you can make it better 
known to our people we will lend you our columns for 
the purpose. 

Dear Sir,—Congratulating you, whom I recognize as an old 
schoolmate, in the editorship of the Repository, I send you 
an article. It is one of a series commenced two years ago. 
It is some time since I have sent any thing, but I hope to 
offer you several articles this year. I hope you are well 
pleased with your new duties. 

We were greatly pleased to recognize in one of our 
regular contributors an old schoolmate. <A few days 
ago I visited our native town; how beautifully it sits 
in the valley, on the banks of the classic Juniata, 
with its grand old mountains completely surrounding 
it! We have seen many things since yeu and I played 
on those mountains, and along that beautiful river, and 
sat together in the old academy, but I have never yet 
seen a more beautiful sight for a lovely country vil- 
lage. The scenes are all there yet—the mountains, the 
Juniata, the Kishacoquilas—Granville—the old stone 
school-house, the academy, the church, all are there, 
speaking of the days gone S8y, and reminding us by 
their steadfastness how frail and mortal are we. 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—In acknowledging the ap- 
proval of articles, we give no pledge to insert them at 
any particular time; it is simply acknowledging their 
merit, and our desire and purpgse to use them as we 
ean. Frontier Sketches; Camp Convalescent; Moral 
Power; Thoughts from Common Places; Our Little 
Ones in Heaven; The Soldier and the Nurse; The Up- 
land Way; Gone. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—Prose—Papers from Oak 
Grove; The Scriptures and the U. S.; Stairs; God has 
Given us the Night; God a Lover of Beauty—has too 
much “ beauty.” 

Poetry.—A Song, by S. F.—only of personal interest ; 
Dan—very good, but not adapted to the Repository; 
My Picture Gallery; The Changes of a Year; The Bat- 
tle’s Monument; Sing me to Sleep, Sister; The Fare- 
well of Joan of Are. 
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